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SoNSET Gleams — alike for all. Not to thee, alone, oh!. friend, give I 
my firet, young oflfering. 

Not to thee, in the spirit worid, oh ! lost, yet saved ! oh ! father loved. 

And not to thee, thou best beloved ! alone, give I this little volume. 
No, not to thee, my mother. 

But, with a friend's warm blessing, a father's heaven-sent speeding, and 
a mother's smile, give I unto the wide, wide world, my first, fond offering. 

Oh ! God grant that Love and Truth be its only harbingers, and the 
white wing of Purity its shield. 

From beneath the shadow of the Gross, it goeth forth unto all, all of 
Humanity. 

Saviour, may its simple teachings be of the Truth, of Thy Truth ; of the 
Land inhere the Gross e'en casts no shadow. 

To all the dwellers on the earth, with an earnest prayer for each, I 
dedicate my book. 

Go forth upon thy mission, with our Father's smile. 

Ethel Grey. 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 6, 1851. 
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INTEODUCTION. 

How beautiful is the rain I 

Like gentle words, like loving smiles, like deeds of earnest, 
simple-hearted charity, comes down the cheering rain to-day. 

All over the brave, the noble City of the Mounds, float the 
light, dissolving rain-clouds. And there goeth up to the Great 
Giver, oh ! many a heartfelt thank. 

At close of day when the cheering rain that has fallen in 
freshening showers, has yielded its sway, and just before twilight 
the golden gleams of the sun's last rays illume the western 
skies, as over tree-top and across the plain, on the hill-sides and 
into the valley, strays the bright sunset gleams ; wanderer and 
home-dweller pause and enjoy the quiet spirituality and peace- 
fulness that enters the soul with the first, warm glow of sunset. 

Doubly beautiful are sunset hours after a warm and sunny 
rain. 



14 INTRODUCTION. 

All abroad the wide "World for a long, long day, the cheer- 
ing, blessed rain has descended. 

Eain, not of the mists of the ocean waste, but of the exhala- 
tions, the dew-drops of spiritual mind. 

Thoughts of the great and the good ; sentiments of the wise, 
the pure, the noble of earth ; words, words replete with know- 
ledge, and wisdom, and power I Words that have fallen from 
the lips of the chosen few, blessing in their coming down, like 
"rain upon the mown grass." 

Thoughts and words that have taught to men the great lesson 
of Love and Charity I 

Love for the good, be it ever so humble; Charity for all 
He who made all, loves all. 

Thus, after this kind and cheering rain that the Good God 
hath sent, go forth I quiet, yet bearing blessing and comfort, ye 
peaceful, sunset gleams. 

Straying across the world's Sahara, make ye beautiful, for a 
season, its lonely barrenness. 

Wandering amid the bowers of Araby and gardens of Gul, 
illume more chastenedly their blooms. 

Entering alike grated cell or free and joyful temple, lonely 
dell or peopled valley, wandering sun gleams, shed a bright and 
lustrous light, cheering and comforting. 

Fulfil ye thus your mission. 

And for that the beautiful rain which hath fallen, ye will be 
kindly hailed. 
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# « ^ « « « « 

Eighteen years are soon, soon told. To one whose threescore 
have been meted out, a retrospective glance would little note a 
term so short as eighteen hurried years. 

Yet I have seen but eighteen summers die, and eighteen 
years have been a Z^ to me. 

Ten sunny seasons since, and the wings of the years as they 
flitted by, were tinged with golden hues and mingled rose and 
violet. 

And after that, in ever-varying colors, rainbow-like they 
sped, until the midnight wing of a sorrow-laden year hung over 
my horizon. 

Its shadow resteth on my soul^ even now I 

But along the short pathway of my life, yet have I gathered 
blossoms. 

In my brief day, yet have I treasured sun gleams and woven 
them, ay, in my very existence, gladdening and to gladden. 

And to the wide, wide World and all its travellers give I my 
humble handful of flowers from the wayside, of treasured, golden 
sun gleams. 



From my home in the West I send them. The beautiful 
West where the sun goes down, and its setting gleams stray over 
prairie and hill and beam in refulgent radiance o'er the little 
dell where he lies, who on earth was friend and Father^ where she 
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sleeps, who was dearer by far than life to me, his last, his 
loveliest treasure that he left us — " Golden-tressed Isabel." 

From this dear, western home I send forth these few and 
treasured sun gleams. 

Oh! be their mission pure, and its fulfilment earnest. 

Softly, tranquilly and beautiful, may they enter the hearts^ as 
the sunset glow enters the horms of men, purifying. 

Oh I Heaven guide thee, wandering sun beam ! 

Thus peacefully may I go through life, ever getting, ever 
giving sunny glimpses. 

** And when the arrows of sunset 

Lodge in the tree tops bright," 
May I pass from this land of shadows 

Up to the world of light. 

St. Louis, Oa. 9, 1851. 
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I HAVE loved thee cousin, loved thee, 
And through life I'll love thee still ; 
Every blessing. Heaven send thee, 
I'll not wish thee aught of ilL 

But a cloud, my darling cousin, 

Seems to hover o'er thy brow, 
And thy joyous eye is losing 

Much of its bright gladness now. 

Health and Beauty are around thee, 
Hope's gay blossoms fill the air, 

Love and Friendship pure, have bound thee 
To thy home and pleasures there. 

Why, dear Jennie, then this sadness ? 

Why those low and stifled sighs? 
Once thy sweet laugh thrilled with gladness, 

What dark grief before thee lies ? 
2 






18 TO MY COUSIK JEKKIE. 

Hast thou not a tender mother, 
And a father good and kind ? 

And sweet sisters and a brother, 
And kind friends thou mayest find? 

Still, amid thy fond enjoyments. 
Thou dost wear a clouded brow, 

And amid thy light employments. 
Sorrows silently avow. 



Jennie, turn from earthly pleasures. 
To those brighter worlds on high. 

And in heaven lay up treasures — 
There, they 11 never fade or die. 

St. Louis, April, lUS, 



A WAIL came pulsing on the air, 
From Spring's gay, smiling bowers. 
The voice came from the young, the fair, 

The gently blooming flowers. 
We wait, say they, the summer sun, 

His genial, cheering rays, 
To warm our fragile forms that droop 
Mid these long, weary days. 
No perfumed gale 
Do we inhale, 
We breathe no summer air. 
The azure sky 
Will see us die 
The beautiful, the fair. 

The glorious sun delaying then 

Upon his burnished car, 
Porgetfiil of the moaning glen. 

Where the lonely flowers were. 



2 



20 HOPE DEFEBBED. 

Neglected to renew his way 

And warm the drooping flowers, 
But lingered there a long, long day 
Amid the springtime's bowers. 
And paler grew 
The violet blue, 
The lily pined away : 
They withered then. 
In that fair glen, 
Ere oped the summer day. 

And mortals hope for brighter days, 

And fairer scenes at evening. 
And ofttimes tune-beguiling lays 
To words of Hope deceiving ; 
But hoping on and waiting long, 

A moaning brings from all, 
And Hope deferred is a weary song, 
A prelude to the pall. 
• As better ways 

And brighter days 
Delaying, fail to come ; 
Mortals, like flowers 
In springtime's hours. 
Will wither to the tomb. 

St. Louis, Dec. 1848. 



MOURNFULLY the winds are moaning, 
Low in the vale ; 
Dismally the trees are groaning, 

Rocked in the gale ; 
Drearily the shadows falling. 

Gloomily spread ; 
Fitfully dark phantoms calling 
Thoughts full of dread. 

Here where all is sad and dreary, 

Resteth a form ; 
Here where all is dark and eerie. 

Whom many mourn : 
He who lies here 'neath the willows, 

Once ruled the world ; 
Round his grave now dash the billows, 

By wild winds hurled. 



22 BOKAFABTS'S GBAYE. 

'Tis a fitting place for slumbers, 

Of liim whose voice 
Oft has caused the hearts of numbers, 

Loud to rejoice. 
Freed from this world's mock devotion. 

On earth's cold breast. 
He has learned amid commotion, 
• How dear is rest. 

St. Helena's guarding billows 

Moan round his grave ; 
While the gloomy drooping willows. 

Mournfully wave : 
Tho' the billows wild are breaking, 

Tho' nations weep, 
Naught of this world's strife is waking 

Bonaparte's sleep. 

St. Louis, J<m., 1849. 



** We call, bat thej answer us not again.*' 

QUENCHED, quenched is the joyous mirth 
Of the true heart's warmest gushing ; 
Desolate is our lonely hearth, 
And the fire, the oak floor flushing. 
Its radiant glow has lost to us, 
For we hear no more our children's voice. 

Pine boughs garnish the ancient walls, 
And the holly with red berries rare, 
And the mistletoe hangs on the mansion wall, 
Just as ye placed it there ; 

Never more will we take them down. 
They shall remain tho' ye are gone. 

The woodwine creeps o'er the homestead yet, . 

And the roses red and white. 
And the moss cups still with the dew are wet, 

At the fall of every night. 



24 THE parents' lament. 

We gather tHe bluebells and rose no more, 
And the long gra^ waves at the mansion door. 

The purple grapes are untasted still, 

^rhey are hanging there for you, 
And the lark sings loud on the gleaming lill, 
Come home, ye brave and true. 

Come, oh I come, we have waited long, 
Wailing and low is thy parents' song. 

Sons I come home, will thy mother's call 

Never more reach thine ears? 
Doubt is gathering its sable pall, 
• Mingled are hopes and fears. 

Nightly I spread the cheerful board ; 
Come, while the summer fruits are stored. 

Come, my sons, thy father's heart 

Is settling in dull despair ; 
Summer comes to our lonely cot, 
But ye are where ? oh where ? 

My mind is losing its healthy tone, 

With the early flowers, my sons, come home. 

They called together those parents lone. 

At the close of a summer's day, 
A wail went forth fix)m their cheerless home, 
Their sons were &r away. 

The sound was hushed as the wind swept by, 
For the mourners ceased from their moans, to die. 

Plainfield, N. J., 184& 
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MORNING- advancing, high on the mount, 
Sunbeams are dancing o'er the clear fount; 
Music is swelling loud on the breeze, 
Zephyrs are stirring the leavfes on the trees ; 
List to the burden that mingles along 
With the rippling of waters that sweet morning song, 

Ecce Homo. 

Low in a valley there sleepeth a maid, 

Hard is the couch where her young form is laid ; 

But sweet is the murmur of waters around 

That grave of the lonely, that moss-covered mound.^"^ 

Who softens the bed where the humble are laid? 

Who ransomed the soul of that lovely young maid ? 

Ecce Homo. 

See 'neath those ruins crumbling away, 
Mid the bright flowers, children at play ; 
List to their voices, Melodia's own, 
^^ Agnus Dei I bend from thy throne," 



26 ECCE HOMO. 

Lo that bright Being with brow pale and mild, 
Who loveth, caresseth each innocent child, 

Ecce Homo. 

Soft are his features, lovely and mild, 
Angels adore him prostrate the while ; 
He raiseth the dead ; oh where shall we seek 
For this heavenly Being, mild and so meek? 
High on Mount Calvary naUed to the tree. 
See that sad countenance — say, is it He? 
Ask of the multitude, hear their reply, 
Jeering the while and mocking, they cry, 

Ecce Homo. 

St. Louis, 1847. 
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SADLY enough, sweet bird, thy lay 
Hath wooed my raptured soul away, 
To Fancy's realms, where close of day 
Is but the prelude of decay. 

For thou hast warbled mournfully 
Thy spirit-stirring roundelay, 
Entrancingly with sadd'ning lay, 
Thou oft hast borne my soul away. 

And when thine evening song was done, 
And thou to quiet rest hadst gone, 
Tve sat all silently and lone, 
To gaze upon thy peacefdl throne. 

There mid the boughs of olden tree, 
Thou oft hast warbled sweet for me, 
And tho' no more thy home I see. 
Poor Will, I've not forgotten thee. 



28 TO A WHIPPOORWILL. 

Thou sang the tender angel's call, 
Thou warbled o'er my brother's pall, 
And when the sods o'er him did &1\ 
His requiem sang, sadder than all. 

Yes, when he died, how mournful then 
Thy notes resounded through the glen. 
Dear Whippoorwill, with thy sweet lay, 
I, too, from earth would pass away. 

Plainfield, N. J., 1846. 



. " Woe to Ariel, to Ariel the citj when David dwelt."— /«auiA ziiz. 1. 

JERUSALEM 1 woe to thee, woe to the home 
Of the greatest of monarchs, thy dark days have come. 
Thy judgments are waiting thee, wailing and woe ; 
As the mighty have fallen, so comest thou low. 
Thy damask and crimson, tty purple and gold, 
And fine twined linen no more shall be sold, 
For thy splendor shall perish like wreaths of the snow, 
Thy riches shall vanish ; proud Ariel, woe ! 
Thine olive-crowned hillsides, thy valleys' fresh sod. 
Thy sunshiny waysides shall flow down with blood, 
And thy mighty shall fall in their might's proudest glow. 
And sorrow shall compass thee ; Ariel, woe ! 
Thou city where David dwelt: all thy proud walls. 
Thy ramparts and towers, thy gay, kingly halls. 
At the glance of the Lord shall in ruins lay low. 
And thou shalt be fallen ; proud Ariel, woe I 
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Then lone in the valley the willows shall wave, 
And the cypresses mourn over Ariel's grave ; 
And the black tide of ruin like Jordan shall flow 
To the city of David, to Ariel, woe I 

Plainfield, Sept,, 1848. 



*" DarliQg Gmim, so pure wad guilelen. Her last words were, * Fm going home, AlUe, but fetch me 
some of those pur^ pale lilies that ware so geotlj orer the stream in the dingle ; and when I am dead, 
bury me there, in the dingle, Allie.' " 

DOWN in the dingle, Allie, 
You'll find the lilies pale ; 
They wave above the soft, brown fern, 

Down in the shady vale. 
You'll find them for me, Allie, 
And bind them on my brow ; 
'Tis Genie's last request, Allie, 
For oh, I'm dying now. 

Down in the dingle, Allie, 

The winds blow, oh how cool 1 
The lilies nod so gently 

O'er the brink of the limpid pool ; 
They'll ease my aching brow, Allie, 

And still this burning pain ; 
But ere you seek them, Allie, 

Come, kiss me once again. 
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Nay, go not, go not now, Allie, 

The fever pain has flown ; 
I'm sweetly going home, Allie, 

To worship at His throne. 
Down in the dingle, Allie, 

Where pure, pale lilies wave. 
Where gentle winds sigh sadly. 

Make there your Genie's grave, 



St. Louis, 1848. 
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Among the early Greeks there existed a beautiful eustom of arraying their dead in their richest 
robes, and then pouring forth an impassioned farewell, calling on them three times, ^ Ella, Ella, Ella," 
signifying *' Come, come, come." 

*< And with her spirit rapt in that wild lay, 
She passed, as twilight melts to night, away. "—JETemofM. 



5rpWAS mom, and o'er the mountains, 
J. In beams of golden light, 

O'er rippling stream and fountain, 
There played the sunbeams bright. 

The citron bowers were budding, 

The notes came pulsing on. 
Of the shepherd's gentle lulling, 

And the bulbul's morning song. 



The waters gently plashing, 
The rippling of the rills, 

The tiny lake-waves lashing 
The base of sloping hills ; 



S4 THE IONIAN SISTEB'S DIBGE. 

Were all the sounds that wandered 
Forth on that summer mom, 

Save sweet music that meandered 
From the shepherd's silver horn. 

Within a citron bower 
Where Persian roses bloomed, 

Where swayed the lotus flower, 
A maiden lay entombed. 

All pale the maiden's marble cheek, 
All pale her lofty brow; 

And lips that never more will speak, 
They are all pallid now. 

A costly robe of rich brocade 
Swayed o'er her lifeless form ; 

Her hands upon her breast were laid. 
Her spirit, it had gone. 

Her feet were crossed, her sparkling eye 
Was closed in Death's embrace ; 

The lashes, dark as ebony. 
Fell o'er her pallid face. 

Around her throat a carcanet. 
Of m^ny colored flowers. 

That sparkled, with the dew still wet, 
As just culled from the bowers. 



THE IONIAN sister's DIBQS. 35 

She rested on a couch of green, 
Strewed o'er with fairest flowers, 

Such as in childhood she had seen 
Growing in summer's bowers. 

And by her side upon the ground 

A beauteous maiden knelt, 
And ever and anon she sung 

The sorrows that she felt. 

Her soft eyes dimmed ; her tresses thick 

Swept the enamelled ground ; 
She wept the words she could not speak 

Beside that grassy mound. 

At length a burst of melody 

Swelled through the ravished air. 

And the Greek sister solemnly 
Poured forth her requiem there : 

" Ella, Ella, EUal maiden loved and lone, 
Whither art thou wand'ring, wherefore art thou gone? 
Seest thou the wild dove and the bright gazelle 
Eoam beside the fountains of some far-off dell ? 
Has thy gentle spirit burst its bonds of clay? 
Oh ! if not, Ella, Ella, maiden, come away. 



" EUa, EUa^ EllaT but thy brow is cold ; 

Softly now thou sleepest, while the gems and gola 
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Shine amid thy tresses, radiantly bright, 
And the diamonds sparkle in the rosy light 
Mid the halls of morning, sister, dost thou roam ? 
Oh ! if not, Ella, Ella, sister dear, come home." 

Then the maiden seized her lyre. 
And wildly swept the strings. 

Then glowed her soul with fire, 
A song of death she sings. 

Hark! floating o'er the valleys, 
A low and wailing dirge 
Is borne upon the summer breeze ; 
List those funereal words : 

" Oh maiden, sister, lowly, 
Upon the earth's cold breast. 

Thou layest in thy beauty. 
Thou lovely one and blest. 

" Pale lilies bloom around thee. 

The winds go sadly by ; 
Sweet sister, thou hast left me, 

Hast left me here — to die. 

" Sister 1 from pain and anguish 

Forever art thou free, 
Doomed never more to languish. 

Yet — ^ne'er to smile on me. 
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" No more can earthly sorrow 

Thine endless rest invade, 
And, dearest, ere the morrow. 

With thee shall / be laid. 

" Down in yon sloping valley 

Our mother layeth low ; 
Where gentle zephyrs dally 

And lonely lotus' blow. 

" And in that lonely vale, love, 

We twain shall lie ere long ; 
But angels from the world above, 

Must hear thy funeral song. 

" No more Ionia's flowers 

Are twined in wreaths by me ; 
No more the citron bowers 

Shall perfume fling for thee. 

"No more the orange flowers. 

Nor sweet acacia tree. 
Nor pomegranate bowers 

Shall bud and bloom for thee. 

** No more rich bursts of melody 

Or golden lyres' soft tones, 
Thy soul shall wrap in ecstasy 

'Mid our deserted homes. 



38 THE IONIAN SISTEB'S DIBGE. 

" Sing, break, my lyre ia melody, 
Pour forth thy thrilling strains, 

As thou wast wont of old to do 
Upon Ionia's plains." 

She swept her strings all rudely. 
And one by one they brake ; 

And sadly then and mournfully 
Her farewell words she spake. 

" Sister, I come ; all, all save one. 
My lyre-strings have gone ; 

With this one, sister dear, I come ; 
Oh welcome me, thy home. 

" Farewell I sweet bower to me so dear. 
Farewell I my fond gazelle, 

Farewell I Ionia's fountains clear. 
Oh I Greece I my home, farewell." 

The lyre-string brake ; her too full soul 

Its feeble chords had burst, 
And never more the maiden dole. 
Her mournful dirge rehearsed. 

The evening winds swept sadly by. 
And stirred the gloomy bowers ; 

And sadly shook from cypress nigh, 
The dark, funereal flowers. 
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And thus they rested side by side, 
' Those sisters, still and dead, 
As they had done in life's young pride 
Upon their downy bed. 

There, too, the lyre all tuneless lay, 

Upon its mossy bed, 
And evening winds at close of day. 

By wandering zephyrs led, 

Breathed o'er its chords. 

And tones of fire. 
It would have wakened them, 
But melody 

To that sweet lyre 
Might ne'er return again. 



'Twas morn, and o'er the fountains 
Again the sunbeams played ; 

At base of yonder mountains 
The two fair sisters laid. . 

Above, the cypress bowers 
Their gloomy branches wave, 

And in the quiet rivulet 
Their falling tendrils lave. 
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Witliin the cypress bower, 
Doth the hushed lyre hang ; 

The winds sweep sadly over, 
But the lyre never sang. 

And the lyre may not sing, 
For the maid who woke that lay, 

That spirit-stirring requiem. 
Hath passed from earth away. 

St. Lodis, 1848, at the age of 15. 
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EXCELSIOK I grave it on banner and tree ; 
Excelsior I shout it o*er valley and lea ; 
The strength of the mighty, the magnet of life, 
That word so oft used in this tableau of strife. 

Cast down by the trials besetting each day. 
Excelsior cheers and illumines the way ; 
' Excelsior upward, still upward and on, 
'Tis written in heaven, enscrolled on the sun. 

Then on with the burden, but throw off the shroud. 
Excelsior scattering each storm-bearing cloud ; 
Excelsior scaling each fortress and tower, 
Dispelling the dark heaving tempests that lower. 

Adieu to the world and its grovelling sphere, 
With this lofty motto, what need we of fear ? 
Excelsior brightens the darkest of gloom. 
And 'reaths a bright halo round each silent tomb. 

Plainfield, N. J., 1848. 
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I'M coming from the churchyard, Ned, 
And the grass grows tall and high, 
And the weeds grow rank around the bed 

Where the hoary-headed lie. 
Like a sombre pall o'er the old church wall, 

The willows their shadows fling, 
And the winds that go thro' the dell below, 
The knell for their lost ones ring. 

I've looked upon the churchyard, Ned, 

And the stones are old and grey ; 
I thought upon the dear ones, Ned, 

Who from earth have passed away. 
Long years have fled since last I sped 

To the churchyard dark and lone. 
And I thought upon each well-known head 

That rested 'neath each stone. 
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A sadd'ning change like a dream so strange 

All e'ery though it be, 
Has come across the churchyard, Ned, 

Or else it has come o'er me. 
For 'neath the sod in the old churchyard, 

Lays one I left long since, 
And oh I I loved her tenderly, 

My own, my Jessie Prince. 

Her golden hair, her brow so feir, 

Her eyes so mildly blue, 
Have mingled with the churchyard dust. 

My Jessie kind and true ; 
I'm coming from the churchyard, Ned, 

But my heart lies buried there. 
For I'm thinking of sweet Jessie Prince, 

And her soft and golden hair. 



St. Louis, 1848. Aged 15. 



HE has passed away like the misty film 
From the tops of the verdant hills ; 
He has glided on to heavenly realms, 
To a land more lovely than earth's sweet glens, 
Where God the whole atmosphere fills. 

Too pure for earth was the gentle child, 

And angels bore him away. 
To that land of joy serene and mild, 
Where the air is pure and undefiled ; 
'Twas there the angels bore the child, 

Far, far to that region of day. 

And Tommy is gone like the rosebud sweet, 

Brushed by too rude a blast ; 
He has gone to sing praises at Jesus' feet. 
Sweet cherubs and angels in heaven to meet, 
And oh I may we all dear Tommy greet 

In the better world at last. 



St. Louis. 



NOT on the things of earth, 
They perish ere thouknowest well their worth; 
Fleeting as &lse, and false as fair, 

Ere thou canst clasp the fairy form of Mirth 
Unto thy bosom, 'tis but empty air. 

Not on the earth, your heart 
Can find the ideal of its longing dreams. 

No joy can it impart ; 
It hath not for thee pure, life-giving streams, 
Beauteous and dazzling as it ever seems. 
No real enjoyment glows amid its beams: 
Of truthful happiness it hath a dearth ; 
Set your affections not on things of earth. 



St. Louis, 1849. 
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** Hall ! thou art highly faTorad ; the Lord is with thee, bleawd arfr thoa among women." 
" Fear not, Mary, for thou bast found favor with God."— Xylite i. 28, 90. 



OH I virgin daughter of Great David's line, 
In thee, how many destinies combine, 
Favored of God I oh Mary, mother mild. 
How many hopes are centred in thy child. 

Oh ! mother loved, in thee shall earth be blessed : 
He that shall slumber on thy virgin breast, 
Creation's God, shall earth's Messiah be ; 
Yet shall he spring, oh favored one, fix)m thee. 

Fear not, nor pale the vermeil fix)iji thy cheek. 
The Lord is with thee, Mary, virgin meek ; 
That holy thing which shall be bom of thee 
The chosen Son of the Most High shall be. 

St. Louis, Sept. 1861. 



Sow, sow in the morning light, 
Sow in the hush of the falling night, 
Walk the world with an open hand. 
Scattering seed o'er the loam and sand. 
Never hoping or asking meed, 
Ever sowing the Master's seed. 

Sow on the wide and desert plain. 

Sow in the depths of the pathless main. 

Go o'er the waste of Arctic night, 

Go in the hot sirocco's blight, 

Sowing, yet never hoping to see 
What the reward of thy work may be. 

Till the dry and parched ground, 
Furrow the rough and stony mound. 
Water the sultry glebe with tears. 
Labor and pray with trembling fears. 
Eest.not, labor thy life away. 
Sowing, tilling, by night and day. 
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Preach the word with an earnest heart, 

Strive that thy labor may love impart; 

Toil for the peace of the stricken band, 

Toil in the shadow of sorrow's land ; 
Linger nor wait in hope to see 
When may the day of thy resting be. 

Sow, sow, and right onward keep, 
Willing thy harvest another shall reap. 
Only contented to scatter thy grain 
In the early drought and the latter rain. 

And the harvest that springs fix)m thy labor of love, 
Shall ripen for thee in the gamers above. 

Rock Hill, Mo., Oct. 1851. 



GOLDEN-tressed Isabel I 
Gone to thy rest, 
With thine arms tenderly 

Crossed on thy breast, 
Star of Love's firmament. 
Brightest and best : 
Isabel, Isabel, 
Azure-eyed Isabel, 
Golden-tressed Isabel, 
Sweet be thy rest. 

Sunny-haired Isabel I 
Bright, starlike brow. 

Blossom, that withered 
Soon on the bough, 

Gone in thy loveliness, 
Whither, and how ? 
4 
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Dewy-eyed Isabel, 
Sunny-haired Isabel, 
Lost in thy loveliness, 
Whither, and how? 

Spirit love, Isabel I 

Pale are the gleams 
From thy far-dwelling place, 

Dim land of dreams, 
'Yond the blue firmament, 
' Yond morning's beams ; 
Spirit love, Isabel, 
Spirit life, Isabel, 
Tell of these themes. 

Angel-bom Isabel I 

In the bright home, 
Made for the angel born. 
Say, dost thou roam ? 
Isabel, Isabel, 
Angel-bom Isabel, 
Lost to me, Isabel, 
Tell of thy home. 

Say, do bright waters 

Eipplingly flow, 
Perennial flowerets. 

Lovingly blow. 
Gentle winds murmur. 

Plaintively low ? 
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Bright fountains gleaming, 
Bright sunlight streaming, 
Loving eyes beaming, 
Are there for thee : 
Isabel, Isabel, 
Spirit loved Isabel, 
Angel-born Isabel, 
Whisper to me. 



And the wail and the plains, and the voice went by, 
And there came no voice from beyond the sky. 
Alas I my soul 1 I have called thee long. 
But no answer comes fron the spirit throng ; 
I weary with waiting, I pine for thee. 
What may the peace for a mourner be ? 

In the deep joy of the world above, 
Hast thou forgotten thine earthly love ? 

Hast thou forgotten the lips that prest 
Thy starlike brow in affection's kiss ? 

Has the bird forgotten its early nest ? 
Alas! was ever a grief like this? 

Alas for the bower, thou art not there. 

With the golden light of thy shining hair; 

The wild rose wasteth its fragrance now, 

Alas for the blossom, for thou art low. 

And the melody loud from the bird that gushed, 

Alas for it, for thy voice is hushed. 
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But alas I alas I for the stricken breast, 
Alas for her of the lonely nest ; 
The wounded spirit that grief has crushed, 
Alas for the mourner whose moans are hushed. 

St. Louis, 1851. 



LIGHTLY, lightly tread, 
Waken not her slumber, 
The white-winged dove* has fled 
From our sorrowing number. 
They have lain her where the sunlight in golden radiance gleams, 
Where at eve the quiet starlight in silvery lustre beams ; 
The purple skies are watching in silence o'er her bed. 
But the silver cord is loosened, the white-winged dove has fled. 

Sadly, sadly weep 

Tears of grief and sorrow, 

For the dreamless sleep. 

Brings to her no morrow. 
The willowy form reposes where earth has no device. 
But the white-winged dove is resting in the bowers of Paradise ; 
The " golden bowl " is broken and moulders with the dead, 
But the " silver cord " is loosened, the white-winged dove is fled. 

* A beautiful legend likens the soul of a young and lovely woman to a white- 
winged dove. 
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As the stany gems, 

With their holy light, 

Heaven's diadems, 

Gleam amid the night, 
So amid our gloom of sorrow comes a halo pure and bright. 
And it gleams amid the darkness as the star gleams on the night. 
And like a lovely seraph's, there floats a charmed voice. 
That stills our plaintive wailings and bids our hearts rejoice. 

Where the morning mates. 

With the midnight ray, 

Where the golden gates 

Ope on Heaven's day ; 
There amid the dreamy bowers of the fiir-off spirit land, 
The white-winged dove now lingers with all that spirit band; 
Beyond the " golden streets " where verdant pastures grow, 
He leadeth her where waters in peaceful silence flow. 

St. Louii, 1851. 
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T7ESPEK bells from tower are ringing, 
V And the nuns their aves are singing, 
Dimly now the trees are waving, 
In the lake their branches laving ; 
Lily bells their leaves are closing, 
Every breath of air reposing ; 
Louder now o'er vale and lea. 
Swells the thrilling Ave Marie. 

Maidens in their leafy bowers, 
Culling there the sunset flowers ; 
Matrons in their quiet homes. 
Catch the burden of those tones ; 
Children at the cottage doors. 
Laborers crossing now the moors ; 
Wives with infants on the knee, 
Echo now that Ave Marie. 

Knights returning from the war, 
Minstrels at the palace door. 
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Lover at the casement kneeling 
Hears the vespers' solemn pealing — 
Hears the nuns their echoes waking 
Evening's trembling silence breaking, 
Bests he from the tale he tells, 
To obey the vesper bells. 

While the anthems softly steal. 
Sounding hillsides catch the peal. 
O'er the waters dark and blue, 
Eing the vespers loiid and true. 
Priests with flowing robes and stoles, 
Praying for departed souls, 
Cease their beads, while louder swell 
Those sweet sounds from vesper bell. 

So may all of human race, 
Turn to Heaven a grateful face. 
When the toil of life is o'er. 
When we rest to toil no more. 
When life's sun in peace goes down 
In death's sunset soft and brown ; 
As the heavenly chorus swells. 
Bless we then Life's Vesper Bells. 

St. Louis, 1848. 
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*<The departed, the departed, 
Thej visit us in dreams, 
And thej flit across our memory 
Like shadows oyer streams." 

Park Benjamin. 



WHEN the dusky shades of twilight 
Deepen o'er the stilly lawn, 
Like the glimmerings of moonlight, 
Come the manes cold and wan. 

And they flit above the flowers 
Like a cloud of wintry hoar ; 

And they glide amid the bowers, 
And they enter at the door. 

Then with soft, sad eyes they gather 
All about my hearthside chair, 

Though no eye but mine can see them, 
Yet I know that they are there. 
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Then upon my life-warm forehead 
Each one lays its spirit hand, 

And they gaze upon me fondly, 
Yearningly, that spirit band. 

But no word the spirits whisper. 
As they come at close of day, 

Silently they gather round me, 
Silently they pale away. 

When the study lamp is lighted. 
And the window curtains drawn. 

Though the manes have departed. 
Yet my heart seems cold and wan. 

St. Louifl, 1851. 
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" And not the shadow of distress 
Dims its unsullied blessednesa" 

** Apres la mort, il 7 a repos." 



AH I tell US not of the glorious beams, 
That shine where the crystal waters flow, 
Of the golden streets and brilliant gleams 
That burn in the world to which we go ; 
Tell not these to the weary breast, 
Tell of the heavenly land of rest. 

Tell of the peace of that far-off land, 
Tell of the joys of its happy band, 
How they are free from a world of care, 
How they respire in holy air ; 
How they are ever divinely blest 
In the beautiful, far-off land of rest. 

Tell of the ransomed from earthly guile. 
Blest in the light of the Saviour's smile ; 
Of the languid hearts that faint no more. 
Of the weary hands whose toils are o'er ; 
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Oh tell of all that is first and best 
In the better world, the land of rest. 

Tell of the hearts on earth that pined, 
Tell of the souls that here declined ; 
TeW of the weary eyes that wept, 
Till the font was dry, and the body slept ; 
Then tell of each weary, dying breast 
That woke to life in the land of rest. 

What are the jarrings of earthly strife ? 
What are the trials of earthly life? 
What the loss of the fevered breath? 
What the struggle of Life with Death ? 
If with a trust in God we're blest, 
We'll pass in peace to the land of rest. 

Breathe no word to the weary heart. 
Of the power of earth rest to impart ; 
Tell not of lonely cell or tower, 
Of castled grot or fairy bower ; 
Tell of the home of the faithful blest ; 
Tell of the spirits' land of rest. 

When I weary of life's brief day. 
When I fade from its light away ; 
When I journey the great unknown. 
When I tread the dark vale alone, 
Jesus I Lord I on thy faithful breast. 
Bear me up to the land of rest. 

St. LouiB, 1861. 
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** And Phanoh rose up in the night, he and all his senrants, and all the Egyptians, and there was 
a great cry in Egypt, for there was not a house where there was not one dead."— 17;r. xiL 30. 



THERE was wailing in the palace, and from his royal throne 
King Pharaoh bent in anguish o'er the death-couch of his 
son, 
And bitter tears and scalding chased down his pallid cheek, 
At the solemn midnight hour as the king his watch did keep. 
All gorgeously the palace was hung with texture fine, 
And sparkling in the golden light, there gleamed the costly wine ; 
And perfume rose from lamp and vase that mid the pillars shone. 
And music from Eolian harps was breathed around the throne. 
A solemn peal burst forth anon and hushed was every breath. 
The angel of the Lord passed on, — ^in Pharaoh's house was Death. 

There was mourning in the cottage, the vine leaves ceased to 

wave. 
And balmy sleep spread o'er its wings, but one slept for the 

grave. 
The summer flowers languished in the silent midnight then. 
And mournfully the cypress waved in the low whispering glen. 
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The mother prest unto her breast her jouogest, helpless child, 
And thought on all her youthful flock, and in her slumber smiled ; 
But ere the morning light had come that smiling mother wept 
Hot, bitter tears for him she loved, his long, last sleep, now slept. 
A solemn pall of blasted hopes was o'er that cottage spread, 
The angel of the Lord passed on — ^her eldest bom was dead. 

A wail upon the midnight air was heard to echo long, 
The stripling for his brother and the father for his son ; 
The mother wept in anguish o'er her darling one and dead. 
And the little children drenched with tears their eldest brother's 

bed. 
The shepherd mourned the firstlings of all his lovely flocks. 
That he had penned so safely near the fountains in the rocks. 
The regal head was bowed with grief, the handmaiden in tears. 
All Egypt wept, the working men and cruel overseers ; 
The wailing rose o'er all the land, long ere the morrow's sun, 
The angel of the Lord passed on — ^the work of death was done. 

St. Louis, 1848, aged 15 years. 
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WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF MISS M. E. BACON, A BELOVED TEACHER, WHO 
DIED IN ST. LOUIS, 1846. 

" Yet again we hope to meet thee." 

HE AED ye the sobs in that darkened hall ? 
Saw ye the hearse and the funeral pall? 
Know ye a spirit is torn from its friends ? 
That God hath recalled the frail breath he lends ? 

Loving, beloved, she hath taken her flight, 
Hath left a world full of sorrow and blight ; 
No wail of aflfection can call back her breath : 
But how pure and how lovely she still is in death. 

She lives in the land of the blest spirits now, 
A halo of glory encircles her brow ; 
She dwelleth in heaven, abideth with God, — 
How happy, how blest in her peaceful abode. 

St. Locis, 1846. Ag^ed 18 yean. 
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THE SELF-APPELLATION OF OUR DARLING. 

" If it be iad to speak of treamiree gone, 
or sainted Genius called too soon awaj, 
Of light from tttis world taken while it shone, 
Yet kindling onward to the perfect daj ; 
How shall our griefs, if these things mournful be, 
Flow forth, oh thou of manj gifls, for thee V* 

Hemant. 
" Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Toung and so fair." 

Bood. 

Blossom that withered 
Soon on the bough. 

SOFTLY and gently they laid her to rest, 
Placed the turf lightly upon her young breast ; 
Sweetly the zephyrs play round her lone tomb, 
She, snatched away in her beauty's young bloom. 
Lightly, tread lightly, this slumbering dell, 
Low in its bosom sleeps sweet Pussie Belle. 

Strewn is the grave with the summer's fair flowers, 
Sweetly she sleeps thro' the long summer hours; 



PUSSIE BELLE. 

Bright waters play round her last peaceful home, 
Where lies her frail form within the cold tomb ; 
Sweet springing flowers adorn the deep dell, 
Here, here reposes our lost Pussie Belle. 

Hushed are the tones that we loved so to hear, 
The cold earth embosoms what once we held dear ; 
Waveless the sunny hair, closed the bright eyes, 
Calmly in Death's embrace stilly she lies ; 
Each gentle floweret ringeth a knell 
Over our darling one, lost Pussie Belle. 

Pale are the roses upon her young brow. 
Gently our loved one sleeps motionless now ; 
Summer winds breathe a soft requiem there. 
Over our darling one, " young and so fair ;" 
Sweet breathing perfumes float on o'er the grave, 
WhUe on the hillsides the cypresses wave. 
Lightly, tread lightly this slumbering dell. 
Low in its bosom sleeps dear Pussie Belle. 

St. Louis, 1851. 



** VoB agitate fugam 

Me si coelicols voluisaent ducere vitam, 
Haa mihi aenrftnent aedea. Satia una, auperqae 
Vidimua ezeidia, et capias auperavimua urbi. 
Sic, O, aic podtum afiati diacedite corpua. 
Ipae nuuiu mortem inveniam. Miaarebitur hoatia, 
EzuTiaaque petet. FacUiajactunaepulcri." 

^ii«utoa,Ub. 11.640-646. 

HASTEN your flight, I have beheld 
My country's overthrow, 
These lofty towers I loved so well, 

By Grecian troops laid low. 
K to me sad, the Gods had thought 

A longer life to give. 
They would not have to ruin brought 
Proud Troy, by vain Argive. 

They would have spared to me these seats, 

Pergama's lofty site. 
And scattered all the Grecian fleets, 

In some tempestuous night. 
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Enough ; my days are numbered now, 

More than enough — ^I die ; 
With Troy I now to ruin go, 

For Troy's my latest sigh. 

Depart ye, ere the morrow's sun 

Shall reach the azure sky, 
And the stars shall hide from the ruin done, 

Depart, the day is nigh. 
Depart, and leave me lying, 

My hands upon my breast ; 
Go, leave me, leave me dying, 

Thus, oh thus laid to rest 

The foe, the foe will pity me. 

Will bear away their spoils. 
Will set my weary spirit free. 

From Earth and all its toils. 
Sepulchral rites are easy. 

For Pergama to forego ; 
Go, thou, to fame and honor, 

I to oblivion go. 



St. Louis, 1848. 
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**• How should e'en Joy, but a trembler be, 
Beautiful dust, when we look on thee !" 

Henum9. 



THOSE midnight stars are sadly dimmed, 
That late so brilliantly shone, 
And the crimson tinge from cheek and lip, 
With the heart's warm life has flown ; 
The Angel of Death was hovering nigh, 
And the lovely boy was called to die. 

The silken waves of his glossy hair 

Lie still on his marble brow, 
And the pallid lip and peariy cheek, 
The presence of death avow. 

Pure little bud, in kindness given, 
In mercy taken to bloom in heaven. 

Happier far is the angel child, 

With the harp and the crown of gold. 
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Who warbles now at the Saviour's feet, 
The glories to us untold. 
Eddie, meek blossom of heavenly love, 
Dwells in the spirit world above. 

Angel boy, fare thee well, farewell I — 

Sweet Eddie, we bid thee adieu ; 
Affection's waU cannot reach thee now, 
Deep though it be and true. 
Bright is the home to him now given. 
For oh 1 " of such is the kingdom of heaven." 



St. Louis, 1849. 



WRITTEN DURING THE FIRST MONTH OF SCHOOL TEACHING, WHILE IN SCHOOL, 
ATTENDING TO A RECITATION, FEELING VERY, VERT LONELY. 

I SIT me down in loneliness, my mother, mother dear. 
And try to check the heaving sigh, and still the trembling fear, 
Yet oft the tear in solitude will dim my longing eye, 
And oh I h©w often cometh too, the lowly breathing sigh. 
I glance my eye in wistfulness to yonder bright blue sky, 
Where beams the sun in settling glow, where pearly cloudlets lie ; 
For underneath, my mother dear, the little loved ones foam, 
And play in childhood's innocence around our quiet home. 
I see the sere and leafless trees in solemn silence rise. 
As painted there, all motionless against the southern skies. 
I watch the rippling, curling smoke, that climbs the ether pure, 
And then, I turn my eyes from all that can my heart allure. 
Oh could my spirit wing its flight one moment thus away. 
To where the bank in beauty slopes to meet the brooklet's play, 
My soul in gratitude would fly, to whisper every fear. 
And tell each tale of loneliness to thee, my mother dear. 

St. Louis, Dec, 1850. 
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SLEEP on, child, young roses are thy pillow, 
Around thy couch fond fairies lightly wing. 
The shadows fall not from the drooping willow, 

Over thy rest the sombre hue to fling. 
sleep, thou child, and dream of all things gay. 

Of merry birds far off in forests wild, 
Of all things pure, stars fading into day, 
Of all things blest, dream on, dream on, thou child. 

Sleep on, boy, naught can dim thy dreaming. 

Enchantment's magic spell is o'er thee now, 
The light of Hope in thy young dream is beaming. 

Love's lines are traced upon thy youthful brow. 
Oh I never wake to break that magic charm, 

To quench the light thy dream will ne'er destroy. 
To find that love thou dream'st can ne'er alarm, 

A poisoned arrow ; rather, sleep on, boy. 

Awake, oh I man. Childhood's bright dream is o'er, 
Youth's roses now lie withered on thy bed. 
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The shadow paleth from thy brovr no more, 
Love's words forgotten, Hope's fond lights are fled. 

Then wake to buffet with the sturdy Beal^ 
To stem the tide that bears with adverse stream, 

To drink the cup of mingled woe and weal. 
Awake and live, oh man, no longer dream. 

Dec, I860. 
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GATHER me flowerets, little book, 
Heart flowers fresh and bright, 
With the radiant smile of Affection's look, 
And brimming with Love's fond light. 

And bring me dew-drops fair and pure, 
To gleam 'mid my flowerets' bloom. 

Be they young and pearly the heart to lure, 
And chase away sorrow's gloom. 

And bring me gems in my wreath to twine 
Bright jewels from Friendship's mine, 

Let diamonds here with flowers entwine. 
And pearls with their fair light shine. 

And bring them here to my spirit's shrine, 
Gem, blossom, and^dew-drop rare, 

And the wealth of affection's gifts be min^. 
And thine, little book, my prayer. 



St. Louis, 1861. 
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KNOW a little word, Lena, 
A loving word and true, 
The soutli wind told it to me, Lena, 
I thought rd tell it to you. 
You may hear it whispered 'mid summer's bowers. 
You may see it written on summer flowers ; 
It Cometh down with the summer showers, 
'Tis " we must forgive in this world of ours." 
So ribw remember it, Lena, 

And profit by it too, 
And I shall have done a good thing, Lena, 
In telling it to you. ' 

St. Louis, JiUy^ 1851. 



** Vm going home.*' 

WHAT sound so sweet to the mourner's ear 
As the low and murmuring breath, 
That falls from the lips of the sufferer dear, 

Laid low on the couch of death ; 
Never more from its ties to roam, 
" Mother, dear mother, I'm going home." 

Through the long night when no cheering ray 

Hallows the dying bed. 
When the radiant light of a summer's day 

Grows pale round the weary one's head ; 
Faintly then falls each seraph tone, 
" Father, dear father, I'm going home." 

Home, how it thrills the mourner's vein. 

And the fainting pulse revives 1 
Home 1 breathe that soothing word again. 

When the hour of death arrives. 
List I he dies, catch the falling tone, 
" Father, mother, Tm going home." 
St. Louis, 1849. 



** What may we lore now, our father and mother are dead, what hare we to loVe nowl" 

LOVE the young roses, darling ones, 
That brim with pearly dew, 
Their tender bloom and rich perfume 
Will fresher your hearts renew. 

Love them, like you they bloom and fade, 
Soon on the earth's cold breast be laid. 

Love ye the violets, gentle ones. 

Their odor fills the air. 
And their young and modest truthfulness 
Will lighten your weight of care. 
Love them with slow and sure decay, 
E'en flowers are passing from earth away. 

And love the lilies, starlike flowers 

Of pure and stainless birth. 
And wreathe your pathway to the tomb 
With these fair flowers of earth. 
' Love them, they tell of a higher day. 

Where ne'er is heard " Passing away." 
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Love ye the Bible, gentle ones, 

'Twill teU of eternal life, 
When thou leavest this thine earthly home, 
This land of care and strife. 

'Twill guide thine erring feet the way. 
And thou'lt pass from earth to heaven away. 

(fsw ToRK, March, 1848. 



Do you think I love you, Mabel ? 
Do you think I love to hear 
The soft words from your gentle lips, 

Fall liquidly and clear ? 
Do I adore your soft blue eye. 

Your rich and shadowy hair? 
And love to see those lashes lie 
Upon your cheek so fair? 

Ah 1 yes, I love you weU, Mabel ; 

I love your beauteous face, 
Your sylph-like form, your chestnut hair. 

And step so fiill of grace. 
But more than all beside, Mabel, 

I love your guileless mind. 
Your Christian virtues I adore. 

And your deeds so true and kind. 



St. Louis, 1849. 



SISTEE, sweet sister, in thy sinless home, 
Where from His presence thou never wilt roam, 
Spirit love, look from thy blessed isibode 
On thy fiuil sister, still treading life's road; 
She who yet treasures thee deep in heart, 
"Whom from her memory nothing can part ; 
Oh ! thou wilt list to her pleadings, I ween, 
Beautiftd, dearly-loved, sister Irene. 

Say is thy dwelling where fair flowers blow? 

Is it where liquid streams ripplingly flow? 

Where the deep hues of acacias lend 

Their colors full rich with the lily to blend ? 

Is it where music goes floatingly by. 

Where never are heard the sad words " We must die ?" 

In thy bright home are the fair angels seen? 

Tell me, thou angel-born, sister Irene. 

Thou mayest not answer me, yet it is well, 
Thou in the beautiftil Heaven dost dwell; 
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I on the earth linger, sinful and weak, 

Yet must a lesson learn, learn to be meek ; 

Yet if thou couldst but my bosom look o'er, 

Thou wouldst remember its loves evermore ; 

The tendrils that there thou wouldst find brightest green. 

Would be those that bind thee to me, lovely Irene. 

St. Louis, 1849. 



A WAIL througb. the forests comes moaning and low, 
And the bright leaflets fall, where the wood-mosses grow. 
And the soft, sunny buds that the summer fays left, 
By the cold, chilling blast of sere autumn are reft. 

The violet bends 'neath the tall, yellow grass, 
As the blasts of chill autumn so fitfully pass ; 
And the tall dahlias droop from their desolate bowers, 
The autumn's first wail is the knell of the flowers. 

The willow trees sigh in the murmuring glen. 
The lark leaves her nest, and the timid young wren ; 
As the first moan of autumn goes wailingly by, 
The flowers furl their petals to wither and die. 



Angelo, and Eva ms Sister. — ^The Moonlight Hour. 



■'J 



Eva sings. 

B EIGHT spirits float througli the charmed air, 
Their minstrelsie e'er singing, 
Swiftly flit the phantoms fair, 

Ever onward winging ; 
Summer vine and sunny bower, 
In the silent moonb'ght hour, 
Ope to them each starry flower. 
In the shadows beaming. 

When the evening shadows pale, 
Float across the lonely dale. 
Where the glowworm never lieth. 
Where the fire-fly never flieth. 
In the stilly, moonlit dell, 
Spirits, spirits love to dwell. 
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Angelo approaches. 

Sister mine, the night is falling, 
Eve her dusky train is calling, 
• See, the flowers have gone to rest, 
With the dew-drop on the breast. 
Fairer flow'rets should not stay : 
Gentle sister, come away. 

Eva. 

Eva loves the night-tide, brother. 

When the flowers have gone to rest, 
Eva seeks her meek-eyed mother 

*Mid the throngings of the blest. 
Nightly come the spirit minstrels, 

Where the willows shade the dell. 
Nightly Eva seeks her mother, 

Where the spirits love to dwell. 

Angelo. 

Silly birdling, cease thy prattle. 

Pretty music though it be. 
Thou with ghosts, forsooth, would battle 1 

Nay, fond dreamer, come with me. 

Eva. 

Lovely dreams the spirits bring. 

Yesternight I saw, methought. 
On her white and shadowy wing. 

With a quiet glory fraught, 
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She whom once I called my mother; 
And her dove-eyes sweetly smiled, 
And she saw her sorrowing child; 
Then her white hand beckoned thence, 
Ohl she seemed to call me hence, — 
Tell me, can it be, my brother? 

Angelo, agitated. 
Nay, thy mother lies at rest. 
With the turf upon her breast, — • 
In the churchyard gloom she lieth, 
Where the mournful death- worm sigheth, 

Eva. 
But her spirit, Angelo — 

Angelo. 
Is in Paradise. 

Eva. 
I know 
That the spirit world is there. 
Par beyond the cloudlet fair, 
And the realms of holy love, 
Are the spirit worlds above. 
Mother is in Paradise, 
Free from cares and tears and sighs, 

Would /were, my brother. 
But the spirits meet to-night, 
In the pale moon's eerie light; 
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In the lonely willow dell, 
Where the spirits love to dwell, 
Let me seek my mother. 

Angelo, embracing her. 

Go, fond dreamer, seek the shades, 
Deepening o'er the silent glades, 
To the mists unfold thy heart, 
Act thy vague and airy part ; 
Hie thee, then, unto thy pillow. 
While the mists o'erhang the willow. 

Se laughs and kisses Tier,] 

[Exit Eva. 

Angelo, alone. 

Can it be that spirits rare. 
Wander through the evening air ? 
Can it be that Eva dear. 
Gives to them a nightly feere ? 

In this lovely world of ours. 

Gemmed with summer's brilliant flowers, 

Spangled o'er with fountains clear. 

Do the spirits wander here ? 

All too beautiful methought. 

To have been with spectres fraught. 

[He leans against a marble colonnade, and, sighing, looks over his 
fair domains.'] 
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Eva's dream was passing strange, 
' Yond the reach of mortal range ; 
Sad, withal, if thus it be, 
Eva, called away from me. 

He invokes his moffier.'] 

Mother dear, the stars are gleaming. 
And the moonlight pale is streaming 

Over every shrub and tree : 
If the spirits love to dwell 
In each lone and moonlit dell. 
Where the midnight breezes swell, 

Blessed mother, tell it me. 

Hark I beneath the moaning trees, 
On the gently moaning breeze, 
Can it be Tier voice I hear. 
Swelling on my listening ear ? 
Cease thy throbbing, silly heart, 
'Twas but Eva's voice I heard ; 

Eva comes. 
Come to me thou spirit bird. 
Nay, how. pallid now thou art. 

Eva. 

list unto me, Angelo, 
Do not smile upon me so ; 
Eva soon will pass away. 
As the close of summer's day. 
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Spirit messengers will come, 
Soon to welcome Eva home. 

I have seen her, Angelo, 
Soon to roam with her I go. 
Oh I she seemed supremely blest, 
With a white star on her breast, 
As she called me to my rest ; 
Called in tones so low. 

When the autumn flowers are glowing, 
And the gorgeous leaves are strowing, 
When the mournful echoes dying 
End in spirit voices sighing, 
Through the lonely willow dell, 
Where the spirits love to dwell. 
When low music sweet and rare. 
Floats upon the dreamy air. 
Then, my brother, lay me there. 

Let the winds my requiem be. 
Moaning through the drooping tree, 
Let the spirit voices go, 
Murmuring in tones so low. 
When the weeping willows wave. 
Mournfully above my grave — 

Angelo. 

Hold, mine eyes are dim with tears, 
Eva, these are groundless fears ; 
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Many years hast thou to live — 

Eva. 

Pause, thy words but sorrow give. 
Hark 1 1 hear the summons now, 
Spirit hands are on my brow, 
Spirit lips are pressed to mine. 
Spirit arms my form entwine. 
Spirit voices call me home, — 
Angelo, adieu, I come. 
Slie faints. He hears Tier within^ to a couch,'] 

Angelo. 

Can this be so ? I feel it now — 
Consumption's seal is on her brow, 
And her quick breath comes faint and low ; 
And yet, and yet, can this be so ? 

Eva, my loved one, I had thought 
My life had been with pleasure fraught, 
That thou with smiles my steps would cheer, 
And I would guard thee safe from fear ; — 

I knew that Death had called his own, 
I felt that soon thou would'st be gone, 
And though so plainly could I see. 
That length of days was not for thee. 
Yet had I hoped that Death would be 
O'er-merciful in calling thee. 
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Eva, reviving. 

Who talks of death ? fond brother, cease, 
Death is the spirit's glad release ; 
And ere the moon remounts on high. 
Or autumn's tints the forests dye. 
My spirit, in yon cloudless air. 
My spirit aye shall wander there. 

For nearer comes releasing Death, 
Upon my brow I feel his breath ; 
I hear the spirit voices call, 
Nor shall I long be held in thrall. 

Oh! when I shall have passed away. 
As the mild close of summer's day. 
Then lay me in the lonely dell, 
Where gentle spirits love to dwell. 

Then above my lowly grave, 
As the willow branches wave, 
Dreams of me, my brother dear, 
Nightly thou mayest come and hear. 

Tones of mine full soft and rare, 
Shall go forth on evening air ; 
Spirit voices thou shalt hear. 
Telling of thine Eva dear. 

Doubt not, in each mournful dell. 
Spirits, spirits love to dwell. 



St. Louis, 1850. 



fife's |p»s m)i Irajtrs. 

SAY not words of supplication 
Are the only form of prayer ; 
Or that words of adoration 
Are the only choral air ; 
Who in summer sows the fallow, 

Or props up a bending tree, 
Or who feeds a single swallow. 
Sings a hymn to Deity. 

He who sends a glance of kindness 

To the little orphan child ; 
Or removeth error's blindness 

From the eyes of sin's defiled ; 
Or who wipes away a tear gem. 

Gathering in the mourner's eye, 
God above, and angels hear him, 

Pray a prayer to Deity. 

He who loveth all God's creatures 
Next unto the God above, 
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And in Nature sees His features, 

And in all things feels His love ; 
He wlio to the needy proflfers 

Heart and hand, whoe'er he be. 
He it is who always offers 

Hymns and prayers to Deity. 



St. Louis, 1851. 



** Let me go, for the day breaketh." 

Geneais zxxii. 26. 



LET me go ; the stars are paling 
One by one in light away, 
And the misty cloudlets sailing, 

Tell the coming of the day. 
See the shadowy mists are wreathing. 

O'er the hill-tops white as snow. 
Morning winds are softly breathing, 
Day is breaking, let me go. 

Now the spirits of the morning 

Streak with gray the eastern sky, 
Stay, for I would see the dawning. 

Fair and cloudless ere I die. 
Now it fadeth, whiter, whiter. 

Pearly as an infant's breast ; 
See the golden gleamings brighter. 

Like the memories of the blest. 
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But the spirit voices call me, 

See they fade in light away, 
Now, no longer earth may thrall me, 

I must go ere breaks the day. 
To the dewy halls of morning, 

Where the stilly waters flow. 
Where a glorious day is dawning. 

Ere day breaketh, let me go. 



St. Loiris, 1851. 



OH well I know lie loves me, 
It gleametli from his eye, 
And well I know that he would grieve 

If I were called to die. 
And though no word of love he's breathed, 

No tender vows has made, 
Yet oh I I know that fervently. 
He for my weal has prayed. 

As is the lonely evening star. 

That lights the forests dim, 
To the benighted traveller, 

Oh I thus am I to him. 
No music like my trembling notes, 

His inmost heart beguiles. 
No sunlight seems so sweet to him 

As one of my sad smiles. 

And yet, and yet I love him not, 
And I can never be 
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To that devoted worshipper, 

What he would be to me. 
I ne'er had thought my marbled heart 

Enough of warmth had there, 
To feel a sorrow for a smart, 

Which it can never share. 



St. Louis, 1861. 



(* Weep ye not for the dead, neither bemoan him, htat weep, weep sore for him that goeth away, for 
he shall return no mort.**^Jeremiah zxii. 10. 



TTTEEP not for the dead, though the sere willows wave 

f f Above the cold tablet that covers his grave, 
Though the pale lilies droop o'er his last lonely bed, 
Though the cypress boughs wave there, weep not for the dead. 

Weep not for the dead, neither chant ye a dirge — 
Grieve not for the trial, moan not 'neath the scourge ; 
Let your thoughts soar to heaven by cheering Hope led, 
But spare thou thy tears, and weep not for the dead. 

Let the lark build her nest 'mid the tall, waving grass, 
Let naught on the earth her sweet carol surpass ; 
Let the bright waters play round his low-lying head, 
Oh ! smile o'er his grave, and weep not for the dead. 

Bewail the departing, bewail and weep sore, 
For he shall return to thy bosom no more ; 
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Oh ! mourn not for him in yon burial vale, 
But weep for the wand^rerj weep sore and bewail. 

No more 'neath the shade of the wide-spreading vine, 
On the green, moss-grown btok shall he ever recline ; 
No more round your hearts shall entwine his gay lore, 
Bewail the departing, bewail and weep sore. 

To the land of the stranger he goeth away. 
Oh ! pray that his sun go not down while 'tis day, 
Oh I plead for the erring, the misguided one. 
Weep sore for the wand'rer, weep sore and bemoan. 

Cheshire, Conn,^ 1852. 



f fee HHamlm IttsstRgtw. 



Sir John Roai on his outward bound, in search of Sir John Frankun, took 
with him two carrier pigeons to be sent back, on conditions, either that he should 
find the lost, or become himself frozen in. 

The pigeons have since returned, almost exhausted, and landed at Glasgow. 
Scotland. 

** We call, but they answer us not again." 

Semana. 

" On my lonely, lonely, lonely pillow, 

Where is my lorer? where is my loyer? 
Is it his bark which my dreary dreams discover? 
Far, far away and alone along the billow V* 

Byron, 



0, 



'H 1 wherefore are ye here? 
Ye winged wanderers of the frozen north? 
Filling our hearts with mingled hope and fear, 
Why are ye thus sent forth? 

Upon your drooping wing, 
Forth from the regions of the polar wave, 
To yearning hearts what message do ye bring 

From those who freedom gave? 
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Are they mid icebergs fast ? 
Where ocean howls the requiem for the dead, 
From whose chill hearts life's warmth has long since past? 

From ice-girts are ye fled? 

Mid ice and sea and sky. 
Where Boreas revels his wintry lair, 
Are ye sent forth while they are there to die? 

Say, have ye left them there? 

Or are the lost ones found? 
From frozen belts where frown the breakers stern, 
Where Arctic waters saw them firmly bound, 

Herald ye their return ? 

Tell to her spirit lone. 
Gently thy message, be it weal or woe ; 
Call from her bosom no despairing groan, 

Nor anguish riven throw. 

If it be well with him. 
Whose heart is hers, whose love is all her own ; 
Fill her heart's chalice to the very brim 

With tidings from yon zone. 

Or if the shadowy wing 
Hangs o'er his fate like clouds at winter's even. 
Tell her wretched heart, devotion yet will bring 

Joy in the blessed Heaven. 



47:119 
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Mute, mute, thou majest not tell 
Whether the searchers have the wanderers found, 
And bring them to their long-lost home to dwell, 

Or likewise are they bound? 

Oh I wherefore are ye here, 
Ye voiceless wanderers of the frozen north. 
Swelling our hearts with mingled hope and fear. 

Why are ye thus sent forth? 

St. Louis, 1861. 



» What'8 hallowed ground V* 

CampbeU. 

The Germans call their Cemetery, '* GotPs garderu.'* 

THEEE let them rest, the silent dead, 
Beneath the ground in their cold bed 
They calmly, sweetly sleep; 
And when the shades of evening close, 
God, angels, watch their long repose, 
Sweetly asleep, sweetly asleep. 

The young lie there, and round their tomb 
The lovely flowers serenely bloom, 

Fit emblems of the dead ; 
Who, nipt in childhood's budding hour. 
Were called to show how sweet the flower 

In Heaven could raise its head. 
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The maid, just entering the world 
Of fashion, with one stroke was hurled 

Into the arms of Death : 
Her joyous term of life is o'er, 
They hear her merry laugh no more ; 

Sealed is the font of breath. 

And like a rose-bud that too soon 
Was culled, they laid her in the tomb. 

Wrapt in the snowy shroud ; 
The roseate hue her cheek has fled, 
Her eyes are closed among the dead ; — 
The young, the gay, the proud- 
There, by itself, one grassy grave we see. 
No marble slab is there, nor willow tree ; 
No hedge prevents the sacrilegious touch. 
Nor slabs of iron, yet, dare we approach ? 
" Affliction's semblance mourns not o'er thy tomb. 
Affliction's self deplores thy youthful doom." 

The summer breeze plays softly in the vale, 
And on the green hill tops and in the dale 
Of roses, freshly blooming round each grave. 
And as the willow bends its leaves to lave, 
It gently stirs its branches to the wind. 
And waves the violet. 
And rushes through the mournful cypress, 
But it never wakes the dead. 
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They quietly sleep on, through rolling ages, 
Numbered by the hour-glass lake, 
Whose silvery ripples sparkle 
In the sunbeams and are gone, reminding of 
The Dead, who sparkled their short moments 
Full of earthly bliss, and then were called 
To bow their heads 
To the destroyer, Death. 

The smiling infant, dreaming naught of ill, 
Or Death or Heaven, was spied by him, 
And breathing his cold, icy breath 
Upon its glowing cheek, and 
Touching with his clammy hand 
That little cherub's brow. 
Received it in his arms. 

Those eyes of azure beaming once so bright, 

Are closed ; and those &Si curls 

Floating so gracefully o'er its young brow, 

Seem now like golden threads 

Woven by Fairy fingers o'er some marble cold ; 

And on its pearly breast 

Its dimpled hands are folded. 

How lovely still in death I 

• 

See now that marble cross, upraised 

O'er that new grave ; the lilies bowed their heads. 

And the meek violet closed its azure eye, 
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As the aged pastor bowed his hoary head 
To thee, relentless Death. 

They laid him 'neath the sod, 

The flowerets dropped a tear. 

As one so good, so kind, was laid to rest ; 

And e'en the little birds 

Seemed for a moment then 

To hush their joyous songs, 

While the last turf was placed upon his grave, 

And then as if to welcome him to heaven, 

They soared aloft, pouring forth notes of joy. 

And of farewell to earth, 

Farewell, farewell. 

St. Louis, 1845, at the age of 12 years. 



" Passing away, passing away."— Pcrcfrcrf. 

IS AW 'mid the flowers a fair blooming child ; 
Bright were his ringlets, his eyes blue and mild ; 
His step was as light as the patting of rain 
On the bosom of roses in sunny Dunblane. 

The child was as merry as merry could be, 
And gambolled and sported adown the broad lea ; 
Its laugh was as clear as the song of the thrush 
That warbles at even upon the rose bush. 

It chased the bright bee in its searches for flowers. 
And the butterfly gay amid vine trellissed bowers ; 
It cherished the rose and the sweet lilac tree. 
But the flower it loved best was the pretty sweet pea. 

But one sunny morning the vales of Dunblane 
Were all sparkling with dew, and the velvety lane 
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Where the child loved to roam, was all silent and still, 
For his voice mingled not with the clear, gushing rilL 

And they dug in the green turf a grave, for the boy 
To the home of the blest had departed in joy ; 
And I saw in the coffin his smiling young face, 
And his hands on his bosom in innocent grace. 

And a bunch of sweet peas with a rose-bud or two. 
There lay on his bosom, all sparkling with dew. 
And they buried him there, 'mid the flowers and trees, 
'Mid the ripplings of waters and humming of bees. 

St. Louis, 1848. 



I 
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f %mit 

MANY blessings attend thee, thou friend that I love, 
Heaven smile on thee sweetly with grace from above, 
May the glance of the Lord, like a hallowing ray. 
Fall soft on thy footsteps illuming thy way. 

May Sorrow, nor Care, like a vile canker worm. 
Your peace ne'er invade, your bosom ne'er bum ; 
May your journey thro' life lead to heaven, your home ; 
And may happiness garland your path to the tomb. 

But if trials do come, cast your care on the Lord, 
If the burden is heavy, still trust in his word ; 
For His yoke is easy. His burden is light, 
And the crown for the faithful is jewelled and bright. 

Then come unto Him, take His cross, and His crown 
Will reward you at last, but be not cast down ; 
For blessed are they who his precepts obey. 
And who best bears the trials of Life's thorny way. 

St. Louis, 1848. 



Itmtnta ^axl 



MEMENTO Mori.— Thou who tread'st 
The busy scenes of life, and dread'st 
To think of Death, oh I have a care, 
Lest it shall meet thee unaware. 

Memento Mori. — ^Youth, who now 

Art clambering up to Fame's high brow, 

Genius alone can never lise 

To those bright worids beyond the skies. 

Memento Mori. — Maiden fair, 
With dewy eyes and waving hair, 
Beauty and health are gifts from God, 
Yet they must moulder 'neath the sod. 

Memento Mori.— Old man, hear; 
Long hast thou lived and Death is near ; 
Turn thou to God, His precepts learn. 
Ere thou from dust, to dust return. 
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Memento Mori. — ^Ye of earth, 
Whom gladness, plenteousness, and mirth 
Have twined with rose-buds ; in the grave 
No arm is nigh, there none can save. 



St. Louis, 1848. 



EAETH'S visions are gay, her realities dim, 
The sweetest of songs seems a funeral hymn 
To the heacrt of a mortal, when sorrow and care, 
Eapt in anguishing sighs, have their thrones taken there. 

Earth puts forth her roses, concealing each thorn, 
But why do they bloom but the grave to adorn ? 
The violet oft hath a worm at its breast, 
And the lily-bell blooms but to die with the rest. 

And man is but mortal, must die, and the grave 
Yawns to fold in its bosom alike base and brave ; 
The sods will fell on him, the green-springing grass 
Will grow thick o'er his bosom, oh proud man, alas I 

Then why do we live but to blight and to die ? 
To blossom and wither, oh why, tell me why ? 
Must the end of our labor and toil but be crowned 
With a sleep never ending beneath the cold ground ? 
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Nay, man has a soul destined never to die : — 
Through the long cycling years as they rapidly fly, 
That spirit lives on, and the Being who gave 
The soul to the body, hath died it to save. 

And we live to do good, to bless and be blest, 

To glorify God, sin's course to arrest; 

To alleviate cares of mankind, and to send 

A light o'er their darkness, the gloom to transcend. 

We live to endure shame and grief for our Lord, 
We die, are at rest 'neath the grass-covered sod ; 
Yet glorious we rise, and ascending on high, 
We shall worship where God is, there never to die. 

Heaven's bliss is how peaceful, its happiness pure, 
Its joy never ending, eternally sure ; 
No thorn by the rose in yon world we descry. 
We shall live on in pleasure, oh never to die. 

St. Louis, Mo, 



f |e Jfairg Isle. 



Some romance-loving sailors tell ns, that in the South Seas there are Islands 
where young and lovely maidens have been interred, and the land breeze from 
these islands never fails to bring blessings of some nature to navigators. 



FAE o'er the foam of tlie silvery sea, 
'Neath the bright, blue summer sky, 
Where mid the wavelets dancing free, 

The ocean spirits lie ; 
Gleams there a spot in the waters blue, 

Like an angel's radiant smile, 
Beaming a waste of tear-drops through, 
Is the hallowed Fairy Isle. 



Soft spirits float on the evening air 
The bright-hued flowers among, 

And mid the smiling bowers there 
A maiden's dirge was sung. 
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Now softer fall the shadows pale 

And twilight gatherings, while 
The sailor hails the passing gale 

That hallows the Fairy Isle. 



St. Louis, 1848. 



OH I if I could but rend the veil 
That shrouds the blessed past, 
And catch a gleam of happiness, 

All, all too blight to last; 
Mj longing heart would carry me 

Where balmy south winds dally, 
And fondly would I tarry in 
The road adown the valley. 

That lane o'erhung by elm and oak, 

And gemmed with moss cups rare, 
And lilies that we used to wreath 

In our unfettered hair ; 
That lane in which we used to bound, 

I and my darling Ally, 
Oh I many a thought is twined around 

That road adown the valley. 



#'•■ 
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Oil I could we but the past recall, 

One scene would I review, 
And oh I the tears I once have wept, 

I now would weep anew ; 
For oh I they laid her 'neath the sod 

My own, my gentle Ally, — 
Her fairy form rests now beside 

The road adown the valley. 



** Roma, Roma, Roma, 
Non e piu coma eia prima.'* 

HaiiOH PeaatmfM Skmg. 
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bOME, Borne, Rome I 
When thy purple vines were gleaming, 

Perfume rose from hall and bower, 
Palace lights were proudly streaming, 
Grandeur frowned from storied tower, 
Thou wert mighty, Rome. 

Imperial Home I 
When upon the lofty forum. 
Eloquent with patriot zeal, 
Roman men with proud decorum, 
Urged their country's noblest weal, 
Thou wert mighty, Rome I 

Unconquered Rome 1 
When upon thy seven mountains, 
Thou serenely satt'st in peace, 
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As across thy gleaming fountains 
Went the danger-warning geese, 
Thou wert mighty, then ! 

Fallen Eome I 
Widowed now and broken-hearted, 

Weeping 'mid thy griefs alone, 
All thy grandeur now departed. 
All except thy memory gone ; 
Thou art fallen, Eome. 

Desolated Eome 1 
Conquerors through thy streets are prancing, 

Chariots of the valiant foe ; 
Spears across thy fountains glancing, 
Citadel and gateway low ; 

Where is now thy might? 

Eternal Eome I 
Forth from history's page it gleameth 

Story of thy former worth, 
And as long as memory beameth 
On the dwellers of the earth, 
Thou art mighty, Eome. 



St.?Xouis, 1851. 



« Thither, when he Uee boiied.'* 

Sehmer, 

** Thy Toico waa hi mj soaL" 

Hemans. 

\JT3, I my beloved, on the solemn air, 
A voice amid the vine leaves stirringly, 
Goes forth and whispers to my spirit tremblingly. 

And calls me onward, where? 

And forth upon the wide unknown I go, 
To heed the summons from the spirit land, 
To follow, whither ; with that shadowy band ? 

Alas I too well I know. 

This aching heart might tell 
Amid the eternal waste of Alpine's glacier's snow. 
What path to take where thou liest low 

In yonder sunny dell. 
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Alas I how deep, how intricate a tiling, 
This yearning for a never-coming love, 
This longing for a union far above, 

Where Death no parting brings. 

Beloved ! in my weary, waiting soul, 
But this one hope, this thought remains to me. 
That as I linger o'er thy grave and see 

Of mortal love the whole ; 

So may I lean upon that spirit voice. 
And follow till it showeth me the bourne 
From whence, beloved I thou mayest ne'er return, 

And there I may rejoice. 

That voice is in my soul, beloved I now. 
Thy voice it is that bids me thus come home, 
Thy home and mine, beloved ! oh ! I come. 

Thy voice is in my spirit, calling now. 

St. Loms, 1851. 
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** One night when it was rery etroDg npon me, ami mj aunt had left her with a 

parting ciy of * Good-night, .Little Bloaiom,' I sat down at my desk alone and cried to think, * Oh what 
a fatal name it was, and how soon the blossem withered in its bloom upon the tre^.' "^Daipid Capper- 
field, Chap. xlrUL 



THOU wert with me, Little Blossom, 
In thy bloom upon the bough, 
Thou wert with me, Little Blossom, 
Why art thou not with me now ? 

Sometimes across our pathway 

A tender floweret bends, 
And from its silken petals 

A pleasing perfume sends. 

Perchance we stoop and cidl it, 
And wear it near our hearts, 

What wonder if the floweret 
A kindly joy imparts ? 

And oh I to lose that treasure. 
That tender, fragrant bloom. 
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To see it flattering downward, 
Untimely to the tomb. 

To see it, Little Blossom, 

As I behold thee now, 
In thy surpassing loveliness. 

Blighted upon the bough, 

Were more than human vision 

Could tearless oversee, 
For dearer, Little Blossom, 

Than life art thou to me. 

Thou art fluttering, my child- wife, 

Upon thy spirit wing. 
Thy fading form grows lighter, 

Thy young life withering. 

Blighted — my treasured flower — 

And falling to the ground. 
To lie with all Earth's loveliest. 

Beneath some heaving mound. 



I am weeping, oh ! my child- wife, 

To think how fatally. 
The Little Blossom withered 

In its bloom upon the tree. 



St. Louis. 1861. 
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** Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still purraing, 
Learn to labor and to wait." 

PaalmqfLi/e, 



TTP and be doing; Time's waters are flowing 
vJ Ceaselessly on to Eternity's main ; 
Ceaseless is every young seed in its growing, 

Till it producetli the life-cheering grain: 
Up and be doing, for sure thou art knowing 

Thou must labor and worship, else worship is vain. 

Never the sad sea-wave hushes its moaning, 

Ever rehearsing its tale of the past; 
Never the rock-bound surf rests from its foaming, 

Dashing its spray over pennon and mast: 
Even the butterfly ever is roaming. 

Hoping to rest from its labor at last. 
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Up and be doing, then, river and ocean 
With practical nrgings to labor are rife ; 

Best to adopt the old, old-fashioned notion, 
That he sleeps the sweetest who's first in the strife. 

Ever press forward in some earnest motion. 
For every thing tells us that rmtion is life. 

" To work is to worship ;" the love-song of Nature 

Ever arising like incense to God ; 
The labor of love is the truthfuUest feature. 

Gleaming from haunts by man's footsteps ne'er trod. 
" Labor is worship," sings each tiny creature 

Threading the space of the Earth's mighty sod. 

Only shall man in the general rising 

Of this onward hour neglect to obey, 
The labor of loving so lightly apprising. 

Shrink from his labor I Ah I no, rather say 
With heart, soul and voice in the joyful uprising, 
" To work is to worship," — ^to labor to pray. 

August, 1861. 
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"OhIehildofBong, 
U not the music land a worid of dreaming 1" 



BIRD of the northern ^Id I 
Soul foil of mercy mild ! 
Bright be thy wandering o'er islet and sea : 
Warbling and symphony, 
Summer birds' harmony, 
All that hath melody whispereth of thee. 

Star of the northern sky ! 

Bright is thy beaming eye, 
Bright shines its radiance steady and true : 

Love lights thy taper bright, 

Love guides its beams aright, 
Love shall dispel the night thy journey through. 

Lost bird from Paradise ! 
. Lost star from Heaven's skies 1 
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Fondly we'll cherisli thee, love thee for aye : 

Eden will miss thee thence, 

Heaven will call thee hence. 
Music will languish, sweet bird, if thou die. 



St. Louis, 1861. 



KNOW ye tliat tlioughts are beaming 
Where the heart's lone tablet gleams ? 
Where seraph wings returning 

Fan into life those beams ? 
Elnow ye that stars in Heaven, 

Night's darkest hours illume ? 
Know ye that flowers at even 

Flash through the deepening gloom ?* 
Know, then, that genius dwelleth 

Oft in an humble shrine. 
Know, then, that deep thought swelleth 

Oft other hearts than thine. 

Think ye night's gems are beaming 

In the azure canopy — 
And the starlit waves are gleaming 

On the blue unbounded sea — 

* It is said that some flowers absorb so much light and heat from the sun that 
at night they emit phosphoric flashes. 
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And the trembling winds are singing 

Their spirit minstrelsie — 
And the summer flowers are flinging 

Their perfumes but for thee f 
Thou who the sad heart spurneth, 

iJearn from these loves of thine, 
That the light of genius burneth 

Oft in a lowly shrine. 

The quenchless fires may glimmer 

In the lone heart's hidden urn, 
Though the light of Hope grows dimmer 

And the life-fires faintly bum ; 
Yet the crushing thoughts that fetter 

The wild and throbbing brain, 
Words cannot link them better, 

Than by Affliction's chain. 
Ever at close of even. 

Ever at morn's return, 
Cometh the dreams of Heaven, 

When the lights of Genius burn. 

Though the great heart should be fearful, 

And its great words faintly breathe, 
Though the true eye oft is tearful, 

And sighs the sad lip wreath ; 
Yet the meek behold in beauty 

What the proud heart never sees ; 
They learn the spirit's duty 

From star, and flower, and breeze : 
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He who 'mid darknefls dareth 
To herald Wisdom's day, , 

The light of Genius beaieth 
To illume his onward way. 

St. Louis, 1860. 
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** They tell us, love, that you and I 
Our happiest days are seeing.'* 



OH I where is love like ours, Jane ? 
Oh I where is love like ours ? 
'Tis genial as the summer rain, 
And pure as Spring's first flowers. 

Adown life's road for many years, 
We too have tripped together. 

Each rugged waste we've gemmed in tears, 
And laughed across each heather. 

Oh 1 think you, Jane, that all of life 

Is bright as ours has been ? 
Have any two seen less of strife 

Than you and I have seen ? 
9 
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And we have gathered early dew 
From morning's brightest flowers, 

And lightly then the moments flew, 
O'er these two hearts of ours. 

But oh 1 they tell us we have seen 
Our sunniest, brightest days. 

That we have dreamed each gayest dream, 
And sung our sweetest lays. 

It may be so, but though no more 

We'll be as we have been, 
The less of Truth than e'er before 

We'll see than we have seen. 

We still will love, and loving, seek 
To share each other's sorrow. 

And still we'll hope, if faith is weak, 
For happier hours to-morrow. 

Oh ! show me love like ours, Jane, 
Oh I show me love like ours. 

As genial' as the summer rain. 
And pure as Spring's first flowers. 

St. Louis, 1845. 
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" Tnut like a child, wkile you strive like a man." 

Tupper^a Prov. Philoaophy. 

TRUST like a child ; in thy trouble and sorrow 
Call on thy Father in heaven for aid ; 
Cheeringly hope for the things of the morrow, 

Lean on His promise and be not afraid. 
Strive like a man, while you breast the rough billow 

That fain would overpower the timorous soul ; 
Spurn thou repose upon life's thorny pillow, 

Take up thine arms, thy weak spirit control. 
Firm in thine errand, and first in the warfare. 

Gird up thy soul and go forth in the van ; 
God will support, and protect, and defend thee. 

Trust like a child, while you strive like a man. 

Strive like a man, oh ! be earnest and steady. 

Ever repulsing each stride of the foe ; 
Firm in the right, be thou watchful, and ready 

Evermore forth in the battle to go. 
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Earnestly, manfully act in the present, 

Hope for the future and pleadingly pray ; 
Prayer has made bitter draughts sweetened and pleasant, 

Changed sorrow's night into joy's brightest day. 
Press toward the mark of the prize of thy calling, 

Thy Saviour thy perilous footpath hath ran, 
He will preserve thy frail footsteps from falling ; 

Trust like a child, while you strive like a man. 

Trust like a child, and the Saviour assures us, 

He will bring peace to the sorrowing heart ; 
Turn from the world with its pomp, that allures us 

Deeper to plunge disappointment's keen dart. 
Look with the clear eye of Faith on thy mission. 

Act with the strength of resolve in thy will, 
Strive like a man in thine earnest decision, 

God will support thee mid danger and ill. 
Tenderly, lovingly cling to thy Saviour, 

Work out with trials His glorious plan, 
Sweetly repose on the arms of His promise ; 

Trust like a child, while you strive like a man. 

Then, when the dark valley's gloom lies before thee, 

Hung with its starless and unillumed pall, 
The sunlight of Heaven shall brightly beam o'er thee, 

Thou shalt be blessed with the seraphim's call ; 
Glad will they bend thy freed spirit to welcome, 

Tenderly bear thee to Heaven above ; 
Rapture unspeakable there shall enthrall thee, 

Peaceful and safe in the Eden of Love. 
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Free from all trouble, and sorrow, and anguish. 
Unceasingly Heaven's bright glory to scan, 

Time may not there cause thy pleasure to languish ; 
Trust like a child, while you strive like a man. 

St. Louis, 1850. 
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SADLY he pined ; his dream of Fame is o'er, 
Ambition wrecked, his spirits soar no more ; 
Long hath he braved the world's unfeeling scorn, 
See now the poet boy, dying, forlorn. 

Hush thy sad wailing, spirit, be calm, 
Aprfes la mort, il y a la FSme. 

Death's marble arms are flung about his brow. 
Cypress and willow bending o'er him now ; 
See, through the gloom, as the cypress boughs wave. 
Brightly a glow-worm gilding the grave. 

Imaging sadly his life-purchased balm, 

Apr^ la mort, il y a la FSme. 

Wide through the world there swept a clarion song. 
Bearing the music of Genius along; 
He who had made it was laid to his rest, 
Gone like a wand'rer, unwept and unblest. 

Fitly a grave for the gifted they chose, 

Apr^s la mort, il y a repos. 
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Weep not that Fame's deep chalice is not thine, 
That laurel wreaths thy brow do not entwine ; 
Fame, after Death, to Disappointment's slave, 
Comes like the glow-worm on the poet's grave. 
All thou can'st wish on Eternity's shore, 
Thou shalt receive, apr^ la mort. 

St. Louis, 1851. 



THE birdie on its airy wing, 
Freed from its prison bond, 
Sits not upon its cage to sing, 
But soars aloft; the joyous thing 
Seeks liberty beyond. 

The purling stream adown the glade, 

That glides with rippling sound, 

Talking to all around, 
O'er the pebbles dancing — 
In the sunlight glancing — 
And glinting through the shade. 

With soft, low tones and fond. 
Says to the listener's ear, 
" Eest not, rest not here, — 
Along the smiling shore. 
We hasten evermore 

To the great sea beyond. 
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So, on our onward, upper flight, 

We'll loose each shackling bond, 
Nor linger in this world of blight, 
But soar aloft to Eden's bright 
And sunny homes beyond. 

Amid the braes of life we'll glide. 
Alike the dimpling stream — 
Smiling at every gleam. 
Joying in life's sunlight. 
Bowing in its midnight, 
Thus with an onward tide, 
With soft, low tones and fond. 
We'll breathe Excelsior, 
Onward and evermore ; 
With quiet chime 
From the shores of Time, 
Haste to Eternity beyond. 



St. Louis, 1861. 
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"I have loot a day." 

TELL it not around, that thou hast lost a day ; 
In the scale of time what gem with it can weigh ? 
In the balance of Eternity, when from earth thou'rt called away, 
What jewel canst thou offer in the stead of that hst day ? 

Myriads of moments on the wings of flying Time 
Have hurried onward past thee, they were jewels from the mine. 
Unheeded and unnoticed thou didst let them glide along, 
And thou, alas I hast lost a day, 'twill swell thy scale of wrong. 

Say, what shalt thou render to an angry God, 
How canst thou escape the fury of His rod ? 
Thou may'st not deny it — I have heard thee say, 
Mournfully and sadly, " I have lost a day." 



f ItUtt. 
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E are on Life's ocean, Nellie, 
Life's winds may adverse blow, 



K our Father's hand our vessel steer 

Well onward safely go. 
Then bare np bravely, Nellie, 

And keep thy rudder true, 
Till wandering and roaming 

Oh never more to know. 
He'll lead us where still waters 

In peaceful silence flow. 



HE looked upon the village school, 
And saw the boys at play ; 
He saw the rod, and the dunce's stool, 
And the master's head, now gray. 

And he saw his brother's face, 

Untouched by grief or care. 
He was conning o'er his prosy task, 

As the convict saw him there. 

He leaned upon the stile, 

And sadly gazed around, 
The bitter tears chased down his cheek 

And fell upon the ground. 

He turned into the lane that led 

To the little village church. 
He viewed the graves of the silent dead, 

'Neath the waving trees of birch. 
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He saw once more the face 

Of the sexton old and blind, 
As he stood in the shade of the same old place, 

His brow bared to the wind. 

The church was gray and old. 

The moss grew at the door, 
And the sexton loud the old bell tolled, 

And the convict wept once more. 

He crossed the broken stile, where ran 

The babbling mill-stream by, 
He paused and gazed, that ruined man, 

And half resolved to die. 

But he turned, and left the brook 

Where in boyhood he had swam, 
He came once more to that sunny nook, 

A strange and altered man. 

He thought upon the time 

When he gazed upon it last, 
In innocence and boyhood's prime, 

And the tears fell thick and fast. 

He turned adown a path that led 

To a low-roofed cottage, where 
The casements filled with toses red. 

Were twined with woodbine fair. 
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Beside the cottage door 

A sorrowing mother sat, 
It was Im mother, and then sore 

The convict wept at that. 

The mother caught those tones, 
They chimed upon her ear. 

She knew they were her erring son's, 
And he had naught to fear; 

He raised his hat from off his head, 
And gazed upon his home ; 

He heard his sire was long since dead, 
And the children, all but one. 

t 
Twelve weary years had sped, 

Since he left his childhood's cot, 

From fairy dells to grated cells, 

Had changed his weary lot. 

But he had come once more, 
To ease his heart of pain ; 

He fell upon his mother's breast, 
Oh I what could part them then ? 

St. Louis, 1848. 
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ACCOMPANIED BY A BOUQUET OF ELEGANT EXOTICS, DURING THE CHOLERA 

SEASON OF 1819. 



GO forth, my gentle buds, 
Bearing a blessing, 
Forth amid the blight 
Of pestilential city haunts. 
Pure and divinely blest. 
Upon thy crimson throne, majestic Rose, 
Love sits enthroned, 
And from thy gently swelling buds 
There sweet exhales 
The breath of passing angels. 
Thou, too, my meek-eyed Violet, 
And starry Lily-bell, 
And sweet Syringa, blessings bear. 
Love I Truth I and Purity, in this drear 
World well nigh a thing unknown, 
And yet in this frail blossom thou 
Art found, beaming in radiance. 



I 
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StarofBetUelieml 

Hyacinth, with varied blooms and rare, 

Camellia, and thou loveliest 

Heliotrope, receive and bear 

A blessing. Go ye forth I 

An offering to purify the heart, 

Carry forth Love's best gift. 

And lay it, with its incense 

Breathing hopes, upon 

The shrine of Truth. 

St. Louis, May^ 1849. 
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I'M going back to the homestead, Jule, 
Where in childhood we two played, 
I'm going to seek each hallowed spot. 

In sunlight or in shade. 
I'm going to wander adown the hill, 

Through the cornfield waving high, 
I sigh to think how, long ago. 
We ran down, you and I. 

I'm going to look in the creek once more, 

Where we two used to wade. 
And I'll walk across to the other shore, 

And sit 'mid its deep'ning shade. 
The May-apples grow in those woods, they say. 

As they did when we were young. 
And the bright birds sing as sweetly, ay, 

As ever they have sung. 

10 
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But a change has come o'er that dim old wood, 

A change o'er the creek and hill, 
A change they tell me, sad, full sad. 

Now creeps o'er the homestead still. 
The whippoorwill's gone from the tree-tops tall, 

And his plaintive notes awake 
No echo there on the evening air. 

From forest, or wood, or brake. 

I'm going down to the melon patch, 

Where oft we iLsed to steal 
A great round melon, rich and green, 

To make our noontide meal. 
You know where we used to eat them, Jule, 

'Way down beside Joy's old bridge ; 
How we hid the rinds in the soft, deep sand, 

'Neath many a heaving ridge. 

Those dear old hours have passed away — 

We would not now wade the brook. 
For we've learned to live more for effect^ 

And to fashion word and look. 
We would not now run down the hill. 

Nor steal the melons green. 
For you are a gentle bride nowj Jule, 

And I — I am full sixteen. 

I'm going down to the mill-stream, Jule, 
Though I never liked that place, 
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Yet I long once more to gaze o'er its brink 

At the stade of my own pale face. 
And I'll walk home through the meadows, Jule ; 

For the first time in my life, 
I shall go alone, yet my heart will be 

With sad remembrance rife. 

Tm going to sit on the platform, Jule, 

Ere the first pale star appears. 
And there when the evening shadows fall 

I shall linger alone in tears. 
The night dew may gather upon my brow, 

The cold air chill me through. 
But my spirit is desolated now. 

And why not its mansion too ? 

I will sit and muse upon things gone by, 

Those whom we loved of yore. 
Those who have lain them down to die, 

Who dwell on earth no more. 
And shadows pale on the evening gale, 

That flit on the moaning wind, 
May find in me a sad and frail, 

Yet a fond friend left behind. 

I'm going down to the burying-ground, 

Where the tall old elm trees wave, 
Where the raven croaks from the dim old oaks 

Ere chanting his final stave. 
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Oil 1 dark and lone is that grave-yard, Jule, 

Yet would I were buried there, 
For graves have been made, and in them laid 

The treasured, the young, the fair. 

I'm going back to the homestead, Jule, 

To breathe forth many a sigh. 
And o'er all the scenes we used to laugh, 

ril sit me down and cry. 
Oh I would I had died at the homestead, Jule, 

Ere all this change had come. 
Oh I would they had made for me a grave 

Those lonely shades among. 



St. Louis, 1849. 
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** Dead, dead, dead.** 

OthOh, 



MUFFLED and slowly the footsteps fell, 
"With a dull and laboring tramp ; 
They carry the dead to the Charnel House, 

So cold and dark and damp. 
Sisters and priests from the massive walls 

Of the hospital wend their way. 
With solemn tread they follow the dead, 
In the deep, dark vault to lay. 

Whether the dead be young or old. 

It matters little there, 
Whether it be the hoary head, 

Or the little infant fair. 
All, all in the long still train must go 

To the fetid and corpse-lined vault, 
Down in recesses deep to lie. 

As the band of mourners halt. 



1 
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Stretched on the long, dark boards they lie, 

The old, the young, the proud ; 
The winding-sheet wraps young and old, 

Pride rests not 'neath the shroud. 
In single rows they lay the dead, 

Long files of corpses grim. 
Each ghostly face upturned is seen 

By the light of the torches dim. 



All white without is the Thamel House, 

Fair as the early snow, 
And of passers-by, but very few 

This house of Death may know. 
Like a human heart is the Chamel House 

Full of decay and death, 
But fair without, that none might guess 

The blight of its mildewed breath. 

Full of dead men's bones is the Charnel House; 

Full of sin is the human heart; 

A whited veil is flung o'er both 

To hide each hideous part. 
* * * * * * 

Heaven save our dust from the Ohamel House, 

Heaven free our souls from sin ; 
Unlike them both, may we keep our hearts 

Spotless and pure within. 

St. Louis, 1847. 



I'D a dream of mother, Effie, 
I saw her in the skies ; 
I knew her by her wavy hair, 
And soft and dovelike eyes, 
A glory shone around her head, 

A harp was in her hand ; 
And oh I I know she is not dead 
In that bright spirit land. 

Oh I she looked so lovely, EflSe, 

So beautiful, so pure ; 
Do you think it was an angel bright? 

'Twas mother, I am sure. 
And she'd just left God's holy throne. 

And all his heavenly band. 
And beautiful the glory shone 

Far in that better land. 
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She had come one moment, Effie, 

To whisper soft and low 
To me such words of tenderness, 

They thrilled my spirit so. 
She sweetly, sweetly smiled on me, 

And bade me welcome home ; 
Her angel voice e'en now I hear 

Whispering, " Darling, come." 

Oh I I must go, sweet Effie, 

To meet our mother dear ; 
But you'll sadly miss your darling, 

And grieve yourself I fear. 
Oh I let your soft cheek press my brow, 

'Twill still this fever throe : 
Oh I could I dream of mother now. 

And thus to Heaven go ! 

St. Louis. 



RAMUS, when the night winds blow, 
When fiercely falls the shadowy snow, 
When storms without and griefs within. 
When righteousness doth war with sin, 
Oramus. Thou who calm'st the seas, 
Oh I bid our troubled souls have peace. 

Oramus, when the waters roll, 
And lightnings flash from pole to pole. 
When even Hope's sweet garlands fade, 
Her torch burns dim, in Fear arrayed, 
Oramus, Thou who stilled the seas, 
Oh I give our troubled waters peace. 

Oramus. In the flowery dell, 
The south wind murmurs " All is well," 
The merry birds on joyous wing, 
And tiny insects praises sing ; 
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Oramus, guard our erring ways, 
And may we ever hymn Thy praise. 

Oramus. Life and Death contend ; 
Life £aintly ebbs, to Death we bend, 
The warm blood paleth from the cheek, 
To Thee, oh 1 Jesu, mild and meek, 
Oramus. O'er our death-couch bend. 
And bid us to Thy home ascend. 

St. Louis, 1849. 



THEY liave vanished, they have vanished, 
Like snow-wreaths in the sun ; 
In innocence and beauty, 

Their spotless souls have gone. 
The autumn winds were sighing 

As their spirits fled to God, 
Now low their forms are lying 
Beneath the snow-wreathed sod. 

Like dew-drops in the morning, 

Exhaled one by one 
In all their stainless loveliness, 

Those little ones are gone. 
From earth and all its mocking show. 

They've quickly passed away ; 
On earth the blossoms germed, but oh I 

They'll bloom in Heaven's day. 



St. Louis, 1848. 
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** Virginia, a Roman maiden, whom her father, the Centurion, slew, in order to preserve her from 
the unlawful and dishonorable designs of the Decemvir, Appius Claudius."— 2>tir>va^'ff Ctfciopedia 
of History. 



HUSH I ste is dying now, her marble cheek 
Is growing paler, faintly now, and weak 
Comes the low pulsing of her wounded heart, 
She from this favored earth too soon must part. 
Fainter the breathing now, the willowy wave 
Of those fair tresses shining for the grave ; 
The sculptured brow, the gently heaving bust, 
All soon must mingle in the funeral dust. 

So in her father's fond embrace she lies, 

Mark now the anguish in his earnest eyes ; 

Hark I how he pours forth from his heaving breast 

The thoughts, that burning there, might give his soul no rest. 



*i Yirginia I only loved one I thou must die ; 
No gleam of cheering hope can I descry ; 



• 
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I, who had watched thy budding youth, and sought 

To train to purity thine earliest thought ; 

I, who had hoped to turn from toil and care, 

Like a maimed lion to his forest lair, 

To thy sweet bower in some bright woodland home, 

Where the bright sunshine leaped from dome to dome 

Of the fair temple reared to Vesta's name. 

Where Gods might hallow there thy virgin fiime. 

*' There had I hoped to sit me down to rest, 
With thy head leaning on thy father's breast ; 
rd mark the fountains, and the liquid tones 
Of felling waters murmuring round our homes. 
Of Love, and Purity, and Truth, where I might lay 
Amid sweet perfumes, and the long days aye 
Glide on in loveliness, and thou should'st lead 
My joyous footsteps o'er each flowery mead, 
And through the woods where citron bowers fling 
Their virgin blossoms in the bloom of spring. 
And the wild blooms beneath the shady glen 
Blend with the noble ivy clustering then 
Eound some old Hercularean poplar, as thy love 
Twines round thy father's heart, thou timid dove. 

" Ye Gods above ! at early morning hours 
I'd linger for her coming with fair flowers. 
Sparkling with the dew of mom ; and oh I 
Li the sweet morning of her beauty's glow, 
I thus would live, and at the close of day, — 
Of each supremely sweet Italian day, — 
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When the rich sunbeam, in a flood of gold, 
Poured through the arches, there would I behold 
Thee, oh I my daughter, while with kindling eye. 
Thou in thy joyousness would join the cry 
Of ' lo Paeans' to the mighty Jove, 
Whom mortals honor on his throne above. 
Many fond hopes thy &ther's hands have crushed ; 
Joy died within me when thy life-blood gushed," 

He spake not : to his lips he pressed his daughter's brow, 

And yet his grief no tears would him allow; 

His heart was frozen ; free from pain of strife 

He watched his daughter ebbing out her life. 

In the first blushing of her beauty's bloom. 

The maiden called unto the voiceless tomb I 

Hush ! she is dying now, the willowy flow 
Of those dark tresses, motionless and low. 
Is now composed — the marble brow and cheek 
Are moveless now, and lips that may not speak, 
' They are all quiet ; she is dying now ; 
Nearer her father's heart her head doth bow ; 
See, sweet she smiles, and nearer droops the head, 
Hush ! for the Eoman father holds the dead. 

Plainfield, N. J. Aiig.y 1848. 
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The following lines were occasioned by hearing o(an old lady, a hundred and 
two years of age, who had outlived every relative, and felt herself very lonely, and 
almost forgotten. 



THERE'S many a furrow on my brow, 
A grief is on my heart, 
And oftentimes I've wondered how 
Thus far I've borne the smart. 

Youth's hopes are dead, its joys are fled, 

I welcome thee, O grave. 
Thy cold, dark bed no more I dread, 

Where the sere willows wave. 

I'm growing old, I'm growing old, 

And Life's a burden now ; 
My life has been a tale that's told. 

Oh DesLth I to thee I bow. 
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Then come to me in dreams, oh Death, 
Then come to me in dreams, 

And softly steal life's fevered breath, 
And quench its fainting gleams. 

Why should I cling to thee, oh Earth ? 

Thou hast no charms for me ; 
Canst thou give back my land of birth ? 

The spreading old oak-tree ? 

Those that I loved, so long ago ? 

Friends of my early youth ? 
Those who ne'er felt life's winter snow. 

They who were friends in truth ? 

Canst thou recall all these, oh Earth ? 

My youth, my friends, my love ? 
My early trust, my hours of mirth ? 

My dreams of joy above ? 

Ah I no, vain Earth, a hollow sound 
Thy gilded mockeries are ; 

No echo wakes from 'neath the ground. 
And all I loved is there. 

3^hen free me from thine arms, oh Earth, 

Release my weary soul ; 
Little hast thou of good or worth. 

Canst thou my woes control ? 
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There's many a furrow on my brow, 

My spirit that God gave, 
My weary soul is freeing now, 

I welcome thee, oh grave, 



St. Louis, 1849. 
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" Vergifls die treuen todten mcbL"—Komer, 
^ Forget not the faithful dead." 



WHEN the soft soutli winds fan tlie Eose's cheek, 
And kiss the Lily/s pale brow, 
And breathe o'er banks of Violets meek, 

That low on the femside bow, 
Then the sad heart turns from this world of joy, 
To its weight of sorrow without alloy, 
As the heart's deep grief bows the mourner's head. 
Then cometh the memory of the Dead. 

When the mournful winds go sounding by. 

Through the forest's trackless gloom. 
And the Autumn leaflets scattered lie. 

Like tears on the summer's tomb ; 
When the chill night air is with moaning fraught. 
And the low heart bends with its saddening thought. 
Oh ! fondly then is the spirit led 
To the dreamy halls of the loved and Dead. 
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In the joyful homes where the happy dwell, 

Where life is in gladness led, 
It Cometh the heart with sighs to swell, 

The memory of the Dead. 
Like shadows athwart the evening sky, 

like clouds o'er the sunlit wave, 
Come they to me in my hours of glee. 

Those voices from out the grave ; 
And it stills my heart and bows my head, 
The memory of the blessed Dead. 

1^. Louis, 1860. , 
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** AIM 1 they had been friendi in youth, 
But whiipering tongoM had poiaoned truth." 

CkrUtabeL 

** You remember it, donH you 1 
Ton will think of it, won't youl 
Oh 1 yes of all this the remembrance will last, ' 
Long after the future ftdes into the past." 

T. R Bayky. 

** I nerer wish to meet thee more, from care and sorrow free, 
Blay thy lot hi life be happy, undisturbed by aught of me.'' 

Boj^. 

AH, Jennie, but too well you ken 
How we were friends together, 
How all of Life was happy then 
On fern, or plain, or heather. 
How each rejoiced in loving youth, 
And doubted not each other's truth. 

Oh I fondly loved, I love thee stilL 
And will love on for ever ; 
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Nor slandering tongues, nor envy will 
Thee from my love dissever. 
For oh I we have been friends in youth, 
And whispering tongues have poisoned truth. 

But, Jennie, you have wronged me sore. 

And deep I feel the dart ; 
It wounded to the spirit's core. 
And rankled in my heart. 
I could have braved a spear unjust, 
By any but a hved one thrust. 

But I forgive you, Jennie, dear, 

I cannot harbor ill ; 
And with each tender blessing here 
I would your measure fill. 
And oh I may never foe or friend 
Such anguish to your bosom send. 

Oh I you remember well the tears. 

That fell like summer rain ; 
The bounding hopes, the mingled fears. 
That may not be again. 
Oh I Jennie, you remember yet. 
And Jennie, you can neW forget, 

I never wish to meet thee more. 

Since coldly we must meet ; 
And with reserve for evermore. 

Each other we must greet. 
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I never wish to meet thee more, 
Till on the far-off spirit shore. 

And ihere^ my ardent, warmest prayer 

Shall be, my Jennie, dear, 
With you in Paradise to share 
The love denied me here. 
I do forgive, J could forget 
All wrongs, did you but love me yet 

But oh I it may not be returned, 

The love I bear thee here ; 
It was a truthful love you spurned, 
Misguided Jennie dear. 

One day, that love your heart will swell, 
And then — ^but oh I tiU then, farewell. 

St. Louis, Sept., 1851. 



CopperfieU, 

WHEN, across Life's wide Zaliara, 
Oases appear in sight, 
Fruits and fountains brightly glimmer 

Cheeringly like stars at night ; 
As we onward, heedless pass them, 

All unnoticed in our mind. 
Oh I that some kind voice might whisper, 
Blind, Blind, Blind. 

When adown the mighty ocean. 

As the billow wildly rolls. 
And with fearful force we're driven 

Mid endangering rocks and shoals ; 
As we onward, near the breakers, 

Thoughts of danger far behind. 
Oh I that some stem voice might utter. 
Blind, Blind, Blind. 
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When we're in an evil hour 
By the tempter, unaware. 

Lured from all that's good and holy. 
Taken in the tangling snare ; 

As we trembling, strive and flutter 
With the fett'ring toils, yet find 

No relief, might some one murmur. 
Blind, Blind, Blind. 

As with vision dimmed we wander. 
Choosing evil for the good. 

And our moral health we squander. 
Eating Life's pernicious food ; 

Should we but our eyelids open. 
Easily we then might find, 

Ohl how often, often are we 
Blind, Blind, Blind. 

And the time is surely coming. 
When our eyes shall opened be, 

And with stem and steady vision, 
All our failings we shall see ; 

And as each shortcoming opens 
On the reillumined mind. 

We ourselves shall sadly utter. 
Blind, Blind, Blind. 

When we view our feelings over, 
In a retrospective glance. 
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And the weighty scale discover, 

All our faults 'twill then enhance, 
That with nervous tongue and ifeltering, 

As a plea for wrongs combined, 
We ourselves shall vainly answer, 
Blind, Blind, Blind. 



St. Louis, Sepl.^ 1851. 
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THE Mavis warbles on the bush, 
That droopeth o'er the stream, 
Her song outvies the gentle thrush 
That sings at moonlight's gleam. 

The Lily bendeth o'er the wave, 
With brow of stainless white, 

No purer flower the waters lave 
Each starry summer night. 

Sweet Mavis, on my tree of Love ! 

Beside my heart's deep stream, 
How fairer thou than thrush or dove 

Beneath the moon's pale beam. 

How fairer thou than Violet blue. 
Thou gentle Lily of my life I 

Thou darling Florence, kind and true. 
My own, my gentle, spirit wife. 

St, Louis. 



Language— I remain true. 

HELIOTEOPE I the rich incense is glowing 
Deep in the beautiful shrine of thy heart, 
Perfume each delicate petal is throwing, 
Gracefully, tenderiy, pleasure bestowing, 
Guileless of art. 

Faintly thine exquisite colors are blending, 

Like soft, purple twilight with evening's first beam. 
Freshness its charm to thy young bloom is lending, 
Gently thine infantile flowerets are bending, 
Sweet Fairy Dream I 

What is the language that riseth at even, 

And with the breath of the morning's bright dew ? 
With spirit-like music it riseth to Heaven, 
With incense and sweetness its language is given, 
" I remain true." 

St. Louu, 1851. 
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COUNTING the footprints along Life's sand. 
Four have passed from the weary strand ; 
Four have travelled the great Unknown, 
Four bow down at the Father's throne. 
And another yet has joined the train, 
That journeyed, but ne'er returned again. 
Half of our earthly chain was riven, 
To form the Family in Heaven. 

One with the dark and flashing eye, 
First of all that were called to die. 
Trod but a measure of Life's rough road, 
Then bade adieu to his sad abode. 
Another, like him, in his beauty's bloom. 
Passed beyond this earthly tomb; 
Never to him came earthly night. 
Never may come an earthly blight. • 
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Here are footsteps that lately trod 
For five brief years tlie uneven road. 
Irene I with eyes like the wild Gazelle's, 
With laugh like the ripple of silver bells ; 
And tresses whose dark and shadowy fling, 
Might vie with the sweep of the raven's wing ; 
Oh I what a brilliant link was riven 
Then, for the Family in Heaven. 

And then, to that dim and lonely bourne. 
He followed those who ne'er return. 
With firm and steady steps he trod 
For many years the weary road. 
Loving till e'en his latest breath, 
His stricken family on earth. 
Oh I what a weighty clasp was riven, 
Father, dear, when thou passed to Heaven. 

Then the last that he left us here, ' 

Whom we treasured e'en with affection's fear ; 

The light of our broken household band. 

The one pure flower of a blighted land ; 

She of the bright and sunny hair, 

Starlike brow and beauty rare ; 

Isabel I of the golden tress, 

Gone in thy thrilling loveliness. 

Oh I what an exquisite link was riven, 

Pussie, dear, when thou passed to Heaven. 
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Now we are four on Life's toilsome strand, 
A mother and four of her smitten band. 
A £Gkther and four have passed away 
To the higher world, the upper day ; 
A double link to each heart is riven, 
One binds to earth, and one to Heaven. 

St. Loum, 1861. 
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DEE AM of thee, darling; 
When Spring's soft voice calls out the flowers, 
When Summer sends her cheering showers. 
Amid the russet Autumn bowers, 
I dream of thee. 

I dream of thee ; 
When the morning smiles o'er the eastern sky 
When the robin carols his song on high, 
When the golden sunset lights the vale, 
And the whippoorwill chants in the lonely dale, 
When the moaning night wind sadly brings 
The memory of all treasured things. 

Darling, I dream of thee. 

I dream of thee ; 
When the south wind pulses across the plain, 
Bringing those olden thoughts again, 
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Of the hours to mem'ry so fondly dear, 
Then falls unheeded the bitter tear. 
When I dream of thee. 

I dream of thee, darling, I dream of thee ; 
Of the soft flow of thy shadowy hair, 
Of thy dark eyes and the love-light there, 
Of thy gentle accents in times gone by. 
And oh 1 then cometh a stifled sigh. 

When I dream of thee. 

Darling, I dream of thee ; 
In the dim halls of the shadowy Past, 
Whither the Futtire is journeying fest, 
A step and a voice is faintly heard, 
Like the melody lost of a spirit bird. 
And treasured, as thou canst never he, 
In my heart's deep shrine, is thy memory. 

Thus I dream of thee. 

Darling, I dream of thee ; 
When I draw the curtain and close the door, 
And sit and ponder on mystic lore, 
Or proudly solve some problem rare, 
And look for thee, and thou art not there, 
Then, waking to feel the bitter truth, 
That I've lost the friend of my early youth ; 
That each is walking Life's valley wide, 
Yet oh I not treading it side by side, 

Then, I dream of thee. 
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I dream of thee ; 
Fondly, as of a spirit blest, 
Gone from the trials of earth to rest, 
Never again to cheer or wile 
My stricken heart with thy cherished smile ; 
Never again to hear thy voice 
Bidding my yearning heart rejoice, 
But as a wand'rer by tempests tost 
Dreams of his Hope Star for ever lost, 

I dream of thee. 

I dream of thee; 
When the rich gush of an olden song 
Is borne the summer's breeze along. 
As its cadence dies upon my ear, 
Thy gentle tones I seem to hear. 

And I dream of thee. 

I dream of thee; 
When I hear the sound of thy treasured name, 
And they talk of the pleasant kinsman's claim; 
When they speak of thee, the young, the fair, 
Of thine eyes, and the soft light kindling there. 
Of thy home and friends, of thy happy lot. 
They talk to 7ne, but I heed them not, 

I dream of thee. 

Rock Hill, Dec, 2Zdt 1861. 
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** t am dreammg of you, darliog, 
Do you erer dream of me 1" 



I DEE AM of thee, beloved, tenderly 
Of thy fond eyes smiling so mournfully 
Upon our last farewell : 
Thy rippling laugh, the loving tender call 
Of thy low voice, thy gentle step, and all 
Those fairy ways that did my heart enthrall. 
Still in my memory dwell. 

On the night wind, beloved, moumfdlly. 
Laden with sighs, come tender thoughts of thee. 

My darling, chosen friend : 
And then there goeth up a prayer for thee, 
That thou may'st ever fond and guileless be ; 
Thus darling, will this fond heart earnestly 

To Heaven petitions send. 
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Oh, dearie, keep thy pure heart spotlessly, 
Oh, may thy Life's &ir sun shine cloudlessly, 

Be every shadow mine : 
For oh, to know thee blest, is joy to me. 
To see tJiee smile, my spirit's ecstasy ; 
Then guard thy heart, oh, keep it stainlessly, 

My heart and thine. 

Beloved, fondly thus I dream of thee. 
Tenderly, love, dost thou remember me ? 

Annie, my spirit's love I 
Oh ! if thou ever sendest earnest prayer, 
Unto high Heaven, for Jesus' love and care 
To rest upon thy friend, one blessing there 

I pray thee crave, sweet dove ; 
That ever more, in weal or woe, 
Thy love may with my spirit go, 

March, 1862. 



^ Fcngetting die has gone before, 

In alumben soft and sweet, 
A monnment aboyeher head, 
And Tioleta at her feet" 



THOU hast gone and left us, dearie, 
We may not win thee back, 
We linger for thy coming 

On the morning's golden track ; 
And on the perfdmed evening air, 

That pulses from the west, 
We wait for thee, the young, the fiur. 

Forgetting thou art blest, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling 

And the weary are at rest. 

Forgetting that thy toils are o'er. 

Thy days of grief are past. 
That thou may'st need our tears no more, 

That thy life's die is cast ; 
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Forgetting thou hast gone before, 

Forgetting thou art blest, 
Where the wicked cease fix>m troubling 

And the weary are at rest. 

Oh many, many weary days. 

Oh many weary years, 
Have glided on in bitterness, 

In suffering and tears, 
Since first thy fond and starry eyes, 

Thy fair and sunny brow. 
Beneath the blue of summer skies, 

Slept in the churchyard low ; 
Since first thy gentle spirit past 

Up to that country blest. 
Where the wicked cease from troubling 

And the weary are at rest. 

And though amid our fairest dreams 

Life's bitter trials come, 
And dim, like shadows over streams, 

The sunlight of our home : 
And though the rugged road of Life 

Is filled with toilsome snares, 
And mingled, aye, is joy and strife. 

And mirth is dimmed with cares ; 
Yet toil we on our weary way, 

Still hoping to be blest 
In that fer off golden country, 

By angels bright possessed. 
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Where the wicked cease firom troubling 
And the weaiy are at rest. 

Thou art gone and left us, dearie, 

Thou beautiful and blest, 
Yet we would not now recall thee 

From the mansions of the blest ; 
'Thou art frjee from our sorrow. 

Thou art free from our care, 
In the regions of to-morrow, 

The viewless fields of air. 
We weep not at thy parting 

For that lovely country blest, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling 

And the weary are at rest. 

February, 1852. 
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